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Chapter One 


I Make My Landlord's 
Acquaintance 


1801 —Thrushcross Grange is truly a recluse’s 
heaven- so beautiful and so desolate! I arrived 
today, and deciding to make my landlord’s 
acquaintance, I waded four miles through heath 
and mud to his residence “Wuthering Heights”, 
narrowly escaping the first feathery flakes of a 
snow-shower. 

“Wuthering” is an adjective, referring to the 
tumult the Heights faces in stormy weather. 
The force of the north wind here is easy to guess 
by the excessive slant of the stunted firs and the 
gaunt thorns all pointing one way, as if craving 
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alms of the sun. Happily, the architect had 
foresight to build it strong. Amid the grotesque 
carving of crumbling griffins and shameless 
little boys over the front door, I detected the date 
“1500” and the name “Hareton Earnshaw”. 

The earth was hard with frost, and the air made 
me shiver. I knocked till my knuckles tingled and 
dogs started howling. A vinegar-faced old man 
looked out from a barn window, and informed 
me that the master was down at the fold, and the 
mistress wouldn’t let me in. 

Thankfully a young man shouldering a 
pitchfork appeared and led me to a huge, warm 
apartment with a floor of smooth, white stone. An 
immense fire burnt there, reflecting both heat and 
light splendidly from immense pewter dishes, 
silver jugs and tankards, towering row after row 
on a vast oak dresser. A wooden frame groaned 
with oatcakes and legs of beef, mutton and ham. 
Above the chimney were some villainous-looking 
old guns, and some horse-pistols. Various dogs 
haunted the recesses of the room. 
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I bowed and greeted the ‘missis’, but she only 
stared back in a cool and disagreeable manner. 
She was slender, and scarcely past girlhood, 
with the most exquisite little face I’ve ever seen. 
Golden ringlets hung loose on her delicate neck, 
and her eyes, had they looked agreeably, would 
have been irresistible. 

“Were you asked to tea?” she demanded, with 
a spoonful of tea-leaf poised over the pot. 

“No,” I said, half smiling. “But you are the 
proper person to ask me.” 

She flung the tea back; her forehead creased, 
and her red under-lip protruded, like a child’s 
ready to cry. The young man also looked down 
on me from the corner of his eyes, as if we 
had some mortal feud. He looked rude and 
uncultivated, with brown hands like those of 
a common labourer, but his bearing was free, 
almost haughty. 

My attempt to caress a canine mother 
with a litter of squealing puppies provoked 
a long, guttural snarl. Thinking she wouldn’t 
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understand tacit insults, I indulged in winking 
and making faces at her, and suddenly madam 
leapt on my knees, arousing the whole hive. 
I shouted and fended them off as effectually as I 
could with the poker, and was saved by the entry 
of my landlord Heathcliff. 

Heathcliff looked singularly different from a 
homely, northern farmer. He was dark-skinned 
like a gipsy, tall and erect, and was rather 
morose. When I introduced myself as his new 
tenant, he frowned suspiciously and dug his 
fingers deeper in his pockets. I couldn’t help 
feeling interested in a man who seemed more 
exaggeratedly reserved than myself. 

“T wonder how you can ramble about in the 
thick of asnow-storm,” he commented, shaking 
the white flakes from his clothes, “when even 
those familiar with these moors lose themselves.” 

“Is he to have any tea?” the young lady 
asked him. 

“Get it ready, will you?” he answered, 
somewhat savagely. 
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It wasn’t possible that they wore that 
grim scowl every day! In an effort to make 
conversation and dispel the cloud, I made the 
awful blunder of assuming that the girl was 
Heathcliff’s wife, though one was about forty, 
the other perhaps seventeen. Then learning 
Heathcliff was a widower, I assumed the 
girl to be the wife of the boor, the younger 
Mrs Heathcliff. 

“She is my daughter-in-law,” said Heathcliff, 
throwing her a peculiar look of hate. “But my 
son is dead.” 

“And my name is Hareton Earnshaw,” growled 
the rustic, “I’d advise you to remember it!” 

Darkness was coming down prematurely, 
and the sky and hills had mingled in one 
bitter whirl of wind and suffocating snow. 
I resolved to be cautious about venturing within 
such inhospitable walls a second time, and 
discovered to my irritation that, while I was 
assessing the weather, Heathcliff had left the 
room without announcement. 
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“Mrs Heathcliff,” lasked the young lady, “Could 
you give me one of the farm boys as a guide?” 

“We don’t have any.” 

“Then I will be compelled to stay,” said 
I, aloud. 

“I hope it'll teach you to refrain from rash 
journeys on these hills,” cried Heathcliff 
sternly from the kitchen. “And as I don’t keep 
accommodations for visitors, you must share a 
bed with Hareton or Joseph.” 

“Ican sleep on a chair in this room,” I replied. 

“No! I cannot permit anyone to have free range 
of the place when I am off-guard!” said he. | 

With this insult I lost my patience. Uttering 
an expression of disgust, I ran into the yard. It 
was pitch dark, so I grabbed Joseph’s lantern, by 
which he was milking the cows, but the wretch, 
crying out that I was stealing the lantern, set 
Gnasher and Wolf on me. 

The two hairy monsters attacked me, the light 
was extinguished, and a mingled guffaw from 
Heathcliff and Hareton further added on my 
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rage and humiliation. My vehement agitation 
made my nose bleed, and I felt very sick, dizzy, 
and faint. It was the stout housewife, Zillah, who 
restored me with a glass of brandy and then 
ushered me to bed. 
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Chapter Two 


The Waif At The Window 


While leading me upstairs, Zillah recommended 
that I hide the candle, and not make a noise, 
for Heathcliff, for reasons unknown, never 
let anybody lodge in that particular chamber. 
It wasn’t a room at all, but a large oak-case, 
with squares cut out near the top resembling 
coach windows. It enclosed the window-ledge, 
which served as a table. The ledge had a few 
mildewed books piled up in one corner, and 
was covered with a single name scratched 
on the paint, over and over again— Catherine 
Earnshaw, varied to Catherine Heathcliff, and 
then again Catherine Linton. 
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THE WAIF AT THE WINDOW 


In vapid listlessness I continued spelling over 
Catherine Earnshaw — Heathcliff — Linton, till 
my eyes closed. Suddenly a glare of white letters 
started from the dark, as vivid as spectres — the air 
swarmed with Catherines; and I woke up witha 
start, feeling very ill at ease, cold and nauseous. 
I picked up one of the dilapidated volumes, 
which had the inscription “Catherine Earnshaw” 
and a date some quarter of a century ago. 
Someone had scrawled on every morsel of blank 
space left by the printer in childish handwriting. 
It was on seeing an excellent caricature of the old 
servant I had encountered (he was referred to as 
Joseph) that my interest was kindled, and I began 
to decipher the faded hieroglyphics. 

They talked of an awful Sunday when Joseph 
had forced the author and Heathcliff to attend a 
congregation in the damp garret, while somebody 
called Hindley and his wife basked downstairs 
before a comfortable fire—“doing anything but 
reading their Bibles”. Later when Catherine had 
thrown her Bible into the kennel and Heathcliff 
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had followed suit, Hindley had seized them both 
and hurled them into the back-kitchen. 

“Heathcliff says we should borrow the 
dairywoman’s cloak, and have a scamper on 
the moors,” I read. “And Joseph may believe his 
prophecy came true.” 

Catherine sounded shaken and tearful in the 
next entry. “My head aches from crying!” she 
wrote. “Poor Heathcliff! Hindley calls him a 
vagabond, and won't let him sit, eat or play with 
me anymore. He threatens to turn him out of the 
house if we disobey.” 

I began to nod drowsily over the dim page, . 
and alas! The effects of bad tea and bad temper! 
What else could have caused such a terrible night 
of nightmares? 

In my dream, I remembered I was lying in the 
oak closet; and amid the wailing blast, I heard 
the fir bough rattle its dry cones against the 
window-pane. This sound annoyed me so much 
that I knocked my knuckles through the glass, 
and stretched an arm out to seize the annoying 
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branch but my fingers closed on the fingers of a 
little, ice-cold hand instead! . 

I tried to withdraw my arm, but the hand clung 
to it, and a most melancholy voice sobbed, “Let 
me in—let me in!” 

“Who are you?” I asked. 

“Catherine Linton,” it replied (why did I think 
of Linton? I had read Earnshaw twenty times for 
Linton). And I discerned, obscurely, a child’s face 
looking in through the window. Terror made me 
cruel; and, unable to shake it off, I rubbed its wrist 
on to the broken pane—to and for—till blood 
soaked the bedclothes: still it wailed and maintained 
its tenacious grip, almost maddening me with fear. 

“Twenty years!” mourned the voice: “I’ve been 
a waif for twenty years!” 

And I screamed aloud, in a frenzy of fright. 

To my confusion, I discovered I had actually 
screamed: hasty footsteps approached and my 
chamber door was vigorously pushed open. 
Heathcliff stood near the entrance; a candle 
dripping over his fingers, and his face as white 
as the wall behind him. 
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THE WAIF AT THE WINDOW 


“Oh, confound you Mr Lockwood!” said he, 
still unable to hold the candle steady. “Who 
showed you into this room?” 

“Zillah,” I replied. “And she richly deserves to 
be sacked for putting me in a haunted chamber! 
If that little fiend had got in at the window, she 
probably would have strangled me!” 

I guessed Heathcliff was powerfully affected, 
from his irregular breathing. 

“Mr Lockwood,” he said, “you may go into 
my room: your outcry has sent sleep to the devil 
for me.” 

I quit the chamber, but as I stood still, confused 
where to proceed next, I involuntarily witnessed 
something that discomfited me. Heathcliff 
wrenched open the lattice, and as he pulled at 
it, burst into an uncontrollable passion of tears. 

“Come in! Come in!” he sobbed. “Cathy, do 
come. Oh! My heart’s darling! Hear me this time, 
at last!” 

The ghost showed a ghost’s caprice by giving 
no sign of its existence. Only the snow and wind 
whirled wildly through, blowing out the light. 
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THE WAIF AT THE WINDOW 


I descended cautiously to the back-kitchen, 
and slept. When I woke up, the whole hill-side 
resembled one confusing billowy, white ocean. 
Thankfully my landlord accompanied me across 
the moor up to the gate of Thrushcross Park. 

The caretaker and the servants rushed to 
welcome me; everybody had conjectured that 
I had perished last night. I changed my clothes 
and retired to the study, feeble as a kitten, too 
feeble almost to enjoy my cheerful fire and 
smoking coffee. 
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Chapter Three 


The Cuckoo’s History 


After a struggle with low spirits and solitude 
till dusk, I found myself begging Mrs Dean, my 
housekeeper, to give me company for supper. 
I learnt that she had lived in Thrushcross Grange 
for eighteen years. 

She told me that Heathcliff was very rich, no 
one knew exactly how much. The pretty girl- 
widow [had seen at the Heights was Cathy Linton, 
Mrs Dean’s late master, Mr Linton’s daughter, 
whom she had nursed. Cathy’s husband had 
been her cousin on the father’s side: Heathcliff 
had married Mr Linton’s sister. The rude fellow 
Hareton Earnshaw was also her cousin, this 
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time on the mother’s side, being the late 
Mrs Linton’s nephew. 

“Mr Heathcliff is a rough Mine isn’t he, 
Mrs Dean?” I asked. 

“Yes, indeed,” said she. “The less you meddle 
with him the better. It’s a cuckoo’s history, sir — 
I know all about him except where he was 
born, and who his parents were, and how he got 
his money.” 

“My mother was nurse to the siblings Hindley 
[Hareton’s father] and Catherine Earnshaw [the 
present Cathy’s mother],” Mrs Dean continued, 
“and I still remember the night old Mr Earnshaw, 
their father, brought home a dark little gipsy boy 
whom he had found starving and homeless on 
the streets of Liverpool. 

We crowded round, and over Miss Cathy’s 
head and I had a peep at the dirty, ragged, black- 
haired child, big enough both to walk and talk. 
Its face looked older than Catherine’s. I was 
frightened, and Mrs Earnshaw ready to fling the 
brat out of doors, but her husband persuaded 
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THE CUCKOO'S HISTORY 


her to keep it as a gift from God. Hindley and 
Catherine, fourteen and six years respectively at 
that time, put up a hard resistance, but to no avail. 

A few days afterwards, they christened him 
“Heathcliff” the name of a son who had died in 
childhood. Miss Cathy and he were now very 
thick; and he was the apple of old Mr Earnshaw’s 
eye, but the rest of the family hated him, most of 
all Hindley. 

Heathcliff was a sullen, patient child. He bore 
Hindley’s blows without crying; he would only 
draw in a breath and open his eyes, as if he had 
hurt himself accidentally, and nobody was to 
blame. Even when I nursed the three children 
through measles, he was the quietest and most 
undemanding though hardness, not gentleness, 
was the cause. : 

By the time Mrs Earnshaw died (within two 
years of Heathcliff’s arrival), young Hindley 
had grown bitter with regarding Heathcliff as 
an usurper of his parent’s affections and his 
privileges. Though earlier an active and healthy 
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man, old Mr Earnshaw’s strength left him 
suddenly. Confined to the chimney-corner, he 
grew terribly irritable, vexed by trifles and by 
suspected slights of his authority, especially if 
he thought his favourite was being persecuted. 
He became increasingly protective of Heathcliff, 
believing all that he said (he said very little, for 
that matter, and generally the truth). Heathcliff 
knew the hold he had over the master, and would 
use it to have his way, and as long as he had what 
he wanted, he complained seldom. Even I was 
fooled into thinking that he wasn’t vindictive. 

I thought there would be more peace in. 
the household when Hindley started going to 
college, on our curate’s suggestion. But now 
old Joseph made trouble. He encouraged Mr 
Earnshaw to regard Hindley as an unprincipled 
man, and, night after night, poured out a long 
string of tales against Catherine. 

Certainly Miss Catherine was a wild, wicked 
slip of a girl, and she did try our tempers. She 
liked to act the little mistress; but I didn’t put 
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up with her slapping and ordering. She was 
always high-spirited, her tongue always singing, 
laughing, or plaguing others. But she had the 
bonniest eyes, the sweetest smile and lightest 
foot in the parish and, she meant no harm. 
Her greatest punishment was to be separated 
from Heathcliff. 

She took a naughty delight in provoking old 
Mr Earnshaw by demonstrating how Heathcliff 
would do her bidding always, but obey him 
only when it suited him. She sometimes came 
fondling her father to make it up, but her father 
thought her too wayward. Being repulsed 
continually hardened her, and she laughed if I 
asked her to beg her father’s apology. 

Mr Earnshaw’s earthly troubles ended on 
an October evening when we all were seated 
round the fire—a high wind was blustering 
round the house and roaring in the chimney, 
and Miss Catherine, in one of her rare displays 
of gentleness, was singing her father to sleep in 
a low, sweet voice. As she put her arms around 
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his neck to kiss him goodnight, she discovered 
that he was dead, and she and Heathcliff both 
cried out heart-breakingly. 

I was crying bitterly too but Joseph made me 
run to Gimmerton, through wind and rain, for 
the doctor and the parson. It was past midnight 
when I returned. The children were still wide 
awake and comforting each other with a more 
beautiful picture of heaven than any parson could 
have pictured. Their innocent talk comforted me 
as well. 
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Chapter Four 


The Lintons 


Mr Hindley came home to the funeral with his 
wife, which set the neighbours gossiping. 
Hindley also became more and more tyrannical 
towards Heathcliff, driving him to the company 
of the servants, depriving him of the curate, 
and making him labour outdoors like any other 
farm labourer. Heathcliff and Cathy rebelled in 
their own way. One of their chief amusements 
was to run away to the moors all day, and the 
punishment — flogging for Heathcliff and fasting 
for her — didn’t matter. They forgot everything the 


minute they were together again. 
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One such evening we couldn’t find them 
anywhere. Heathcliff returned alone deep into 
the night, and informed me that Catherine was 
at Thrushcross Grange. Attracted by the lights, 
they had run to the Grange to explore. 

‘It was splendid inside, fully carpeted with 
crimson, and a pure white ceiling bordered 
by gold, a shower of shimmering glass-drops 
hanging from the centre,’ said Heathcliff. 
‘Shouldn’t it have made Edgar Linton and his 
sister happy? But Isabella—she is eleven, a year 
younger than Cathy — was screaming her head off 
and Edgar was weeping silently because both of 
them wanted a little dog. They had managed to 
hurt it - it was shaking its paw and yelping. We 
did despise the petted idiots! Have you ever seen 
me coveting something that Catherine wanted?’ 

Anyway, Heathcliff and Catherine had been 
mistaken for robber-children. The Lintons’ 
bull-dog had bitten Catherine, and after Edgar 
recognised her for who she was, they had decided 
to wash her wounds and keep her with them. The 
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Lintons’ mother, shocked at Heathcliff’s swearing, 
had sent him away, chiding Hindley vigorously 
for allowing Catherine to run about with a gipsy! 

‘More will come of this than you think,’ I told 
Heathcliff, covering him up and extinguishing 
the light. 

My words came truer than [ desired. The 
luckless adventure made Earnshaw furious. 
Heathcliff wasn’t flogged, but was warned that 
he would be dismissed with the first word he 
spoke to Miss Catherine. 

Cathy stayed at Thrushcross Grange for five 
weeks, till her ankle was cured. Mrs Earnshaw 
visited her often, and attempted to raise her 
self-respect and reform her wild ways with 
fine clothes and flattery. So, when Miss Cathy 
returned on Christmas Eve, it was not as a wild, 
hatless little savage rushing to squeeze us all 
breathless, but as a very dignified person, with 
brown ringlets falling from a feathered beaver, 
and a long cloth habit, which she was obliged to 
hold up with both hands so that she might sail in. 
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And though her eyes sparkled joyfully when the 
dogs came bounding up to her, she didn’t touch 
them lest they spoil her splendid garments. I also 
received a gentle kiss instead of a hug, as I was 
all floury from making the Christmas cake. 

Heathcliff was hard to find, and when he 
appeared, his clothes were dirty, his thick hair 
uncombed, and his hands dirty. 

Cathy flew to kiss him on the cheek, and then 
exclaimed with a laugh, “Why, how very black 
and cross and funny and grim you look!’ 

‘Ishan’t be laughed at,’ replied the boy, finding 
his tongue at last. : 

‘I didn’t mean to laugh at you,’ said Miss 
Cathy, ‘If you wash your face and brush your 
hair, it'll be all right but you are so dirty!’ She 
gazed with concern at the dusky fingers she held 
in her own. 

“You needn’t have touched me!’ he answered, 
and snatching away his hand, dashed out of the 
room. Catherine was seriously disturbed. 
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Meantime, I put my cakes in the oven, 
and made the house cheerful with great fires 
befitting Christmas Eve. Then I sat down and 
amused myself by singing carols all alone, 
and I remembered how fond kind old 
Mr Earnshaw had been of Heathcliff. Moved to 
make amends for the boy’s ill-treatment, I sought 
him out, and offered to clean him up and dress 
him smartly before Miss Cathy. He didn’t reply, 
and I went away. 

He didn’t eat — his cake and cheese remained 
on the table all night for the fairies. But the 
next day, fasting and reflection seemed to have 
induced a better spirit, and he said abruptly — 
“Nelly, make me decent, I’m going to be good.’ 

“High time, Heathcliff,’ I said. 

I helped to make him presentable, and 
reminded him that he was taller and twice as 
broad across the shoulders as Edgar Linton. 

‘And you don’t cry for mamma at every 
moment,’ I added, “Oh, Heathcliff, just smooth 
away your surly wrinkles, and look frankly, 
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instead of making your eyes lurk and glint like 
that of a vicious cur. A good heart will help you 
to a bonny face. And now, don’t you think you 
look rather handsome? You might well be a prince 
in disguise.’ 

Heathcliff began to look almost cheerful. Thus 
when the two Lintons, smothered in cloaks and 
furs, and the Earnshaws returned from church, I 
urged him to hasten to show his amiable nature. 

But unfortunately he was intercepted by 
Hindley who shoved him back and ordered 
him to stay in the garret, saying he would only 
cram his fingers in the tarts and steal the fruit, 
if allowed to enter. Meanwhile Master Linton, 
peeping from the doorway, asked innocently 
enough whether Heathcliff’s long hair, like a 
colt’s mane, didn’t give him headaches? 

Unable to endure this impertinence, Heathcliff 
dashed a dish of hot apple sauce — the first thing 
that came under his grip — at Linton, who started 
crying immediately. Mr Earnshaw dragged 
Heathcliff away. Cathy stood by, blushing for all. 
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THE LINTONS 


“You should not have spoken to him!’ she scolded 
Linton. “He was in a bad temper. I hate him to be 
flogged! I can’t eat my dinner, ‘ Isabella started 
to cry. 

‘There, there, children—to your seats!’ cried 
Hindley, bustling in. ‘That brute of a lad has 
warmed me nicely. Next time, Master Edgar, 
take the law into your own fists — it will give you 
an appetite!’ 

The little party recovered at the sight of the 
fragrant feast. They were hungry after their ride. 
Mr Earnshaw carved bountiful platefuls, and 
the mistress made them merry with lively talk. 
I waited behind her chair, and was pained to see 
Catherine sobbing. 

Later, when I was able to bring Heathcliff 
something to eat, I found him rapt in his thoughts. 

‘I’m trying to decide how I shall pay Hindley 
back,’he told me gravely. ‘I just hope he won't 
die before I have my chance!’ 
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Chapter Five 


Catherine’s Choice 


In the summer of 1778, that is nearly twenty-three 
years ago, on a fine June morning, Mrs Earnshaw 
gave birth to a son, and he is the Hareton you saw 
at Wuthering Heights. We were busy with the 
hay ina far-away field, when a girl came running 
with the news. } 

‘Mrs Earnshaw’s out of her head for joy, it’s 
such a beauty!’ she panted out. “But the doctor 
says she has consumption, and that she'll be dead 
before winter. Nelly, you're to feed it with sugar 
and milk, and care for it. | wish I were you!’ 

I was sad for Hindley. He had room in his 
heart only for his wife and himself: how would 
he bear the loss? | 
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Poor soul! Till death her gay heart never 
failed her. Her husband persisted doggedly, no 
furiously, in affirming that her health improved 
every day, but one night, a fit of coughing took 
her; she put her two hands about his neck, her 
face changed, and she was dead. 

As anticipated, Hareton fell wholly into my 
hands. Hindley’s sorrow was of a kind that 
wouldn't lament, weep or pray. He cursed and 
defied: execrated God and man, and gave himself 
up to reckless indulgence. His bad ways and bad 
companions created a tense family atmosphere. 
Heathcliff daily became more savagely sullen 
and ferocious, and delighted to see Hindley 
degrading himself past redemption. 

Nobody decent visited us except Edgar 
Linton, who came for Miss Cathy. At fifteen 
she was the queen of the country side, and a 
haughty, headstrong creature! Catherine never 
showed her rough side in the company of 
the Lintons, and at home she never practised 
politeness that would only be laughed at. This 
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CATHERINE’S CHOICE 


led her to adopt a double character without 
exactly intending to deceive. I’ve had many a 
laugh at her perplexities and untold troubles. 
She was so proud it was sometimes really 
impossible to pity her. 

One afternoon when Mr Hindley had gone 
out, and Catherine was preparing to receive 
Mr Edgar, Heathcliff came in and announced 
his intention of staying with her. 

He was about sixteen years old then. 
Continual hard work had extinguished his 
curiosity and intelligence, and his personal 
appearance reflected his mental deterioration: 
he had acquired a slouching gait and a morose 
look, and seemed to take pleasure in exciting 
aversion rather than esteem. Catherine and 
he were constant companions still, but he 
now recoiled from her girlish caresses, as if 
suspicious of her intentions. 

‘Isabella and Edgar talked of calling this 
afternoon,’ she said, after a minute’s silence. “As 
it rains, I hardly expect them; but—’ 
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CATHERINE’S CHOICE 


‘Order Ellen to say you’re engaged, Cathy,’ 
persisted Heathcliff, ‘look at the almanac on that 
wall. The crosses are for the evenings you have 
spent with the Lintons, the dots for those spent 
with me. Do you see?’ 

‘What?’ asked she sulkily. 

“That I do notice,’ said Heathcliff. 

‘But it’s no company at all when people know 
nothing and say nothing,’ she replied irritably. 

Heathcliff hadn’t time to express himself 
further, for young Linton entered, delighted 
at the unexpected summons. Undoubtedly 
Catherine marked the difference between her 
friends, as one entered and the other left. 

Mr Hindley had asked me to be present 
during Linton’s private visits, so I began to tidy 
some drawers. Catherine asked me crossly to 
leave. I said aloud that I was sure Mr Edgar 
would excuse me. 

Supposing Edgar could not see her, she 
pinched me hard and very spitefully on the arm. 
I started up, and screamed out. She stamped her 
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foot, wavered a moment, and then slapped me 
stingingly on the cheek. 

Seeing my tears, little Hareton, who followed 
me everywhere, started crying himself. She 
shook him then, in her fury, and Edgar, trying 
to deliver him, was astonished by a clip over his 
own ear in a way that could not be mistaken for 
jest. I lifted Hareton in my arms, and marched 
off to the kitchen. 

The insulted visitor was pale and his lip 
quivered. He moved to the door. 

“You mustn't go!’ she exclaimed. 

“How can I stay after you've struck me?’ asked . 
Linton in a subdued voice. “You’ve made me 
afraid and ashamed of you. I'll not come again!’ 

Her eyes began to glisten. She dropped down 
on her knees by a chair, and started weeping 
in earnest. 

‘Miss will be sick, if only to punish us,’ 
I shouted a warning. 

The soft thing looked doubtful through the 
window: he possessed as little power to leave 
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as a cat possesses to leave a mouse half-killed, 
or a bird half-eaten. He was doomed! And so 
he hastened back, and after a while, I saw the 
quarrel had merely brought on a closer intimacy, 
and enabled them to confess themselves 
as lovers. 
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Chapter Six 


Catherine Marries 


After a while, Mr Hindley returned, and young 
Linton left speedily. Unfortunately the master 
caught me in the act of stowing his son away in 
the kitchen cupboard, and snatched him from me. 
Hareton was terrified of encountering either his 
father’s wild beast’s fondness or his madman’s 
rage; of being squeezed and kissed to death, or 
of being flung into the fire, or dashed against the 
wall; and the poor thing remained perfectly quiet 
wherever I chose to put him. 

As the poor little thing sobbed and kicked in 
terror, his father, further angered, lifted him over 
the banister, and at the instant Hareton gave a 
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sudden spring from Hindley’s careless grasp, and 
fell. Fortunately, Heathcliff arrived underneath just 
at the critical moment, and arrested Hareton’s fall. 
When he realised how he had thwarted his own 
revenge, his face expressed the intensest anguish. 

‘Is he injured anywhere?’asked Hindley, 
sobered and abashed. 

‘Injured!’ I cried angrily, ‘If he is not killed, 
he’ll be an idiot! I wonder his mother doesn’t rise 
from her grave!’ 

I was in the kitchen, lulling the little lamb to 
sleep, when Miss Cathy put her head in, and 
whispered —‘Are you alone, Nelly?’ 

“Yes, Miss,’ I replied. 

It turned out afterwards that I wasn’t alone. 
Heathcliff was present on the other side the settle, 
but as he was silent, we didn’t know it. 

Miss Cathy, appearing disturbed and anxious, 
told me that she had just accepted Edgar Linton’s 
proposal of marriage, and she wanted me to tell 
her whether it was right or wrong. 

I told her that considering he proposed to her 
despite her behaviour this afternoon it might be 
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CATHERINE MARRIES 


a bad idea. Having asserted first that she loved 
Linton, I asked her why she loved him. 

She replied that she loved him because he was 
young, and handsome, and good company, and 
because he loved her, and would be rich. 

“Bad reasons, each one,’ I replied. 

She asked me to be reasonable, and I replied, 
“Marry him, then! Your brother and Edgar’s 
parents will be pleased; you will escape from 
a disorderly, comfortless home into a wealthy, 
respectable one; and you say you love each other. 
All seems smooth and easy: where is the obstacle?” 

‘Here! And here!’ replied Catherine, striking 
her forehead, and then her breast: ‘In whichever 
place the soul lives, I’m convinced I’m wrong!’ 

She grew sadder and graver. ‘Nelly, I’ve 
sometimes dreamt dreams that have stayed with 
me ever after, and changed my ideas: they’ve 
gone through and through me, like wine through 
water, and altered the colour of my mind. 

In one such dream, I saw that I was in heaven, 
and heaven didn’t seem to be my home. I broke 
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my heart crying; and the angels were so angry 
that they flung me out into the middle of the 
heath on top of Wuthering Heights; where I woke 
sobbing for joy. I feel I have as little business to 
marry Edgar as I have to be in heaven. If my 
wicked brother hadn’t brought Heathcliff so 
low, I shouldn't have thought of marrying Edgar. 
It would degrade me to marry Heathcliff now; 
but he’ll never know how I love him. He’s more 
myself than I am, Nelly. Our souls are made of the 
same thing. If all else perished, and he remained, 
I should still continue to be; and if all else 
remained, and he were annihilated, the universe. 
would be a mighty stranger. My love for Linton 
is like the foliage in the woods: time will change 
it. My love for Heathcliff resembles the eternal 
rocks beneath: a source of little visible delight, 
but necessary.’ 

Midway through this speech, I noticed a 
slight movement and saw Heathcliff steal out 
noiselessly. He had listened till Catherine said 
it would degrade her to marry him, and then he 
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stayed to hear no further. I started, and asked her 
to be quiet. : 

“Have you considered how you'll bear the 
separation with Heathcliff?’ asked I. 

‘Us separated?’ she exclaimed indignantly. 
“Not as long as I live, Ellen. Oh no, Edgar must 
shake off his antipathy. Nelly, if Heathcliff and 
I married, we should be beggars, whereas if I 
marry Linton I can help Heathcliff, and place him 
out of my brother’s power.’ 

‘That's the worst motive you've given yet for 
marrying young Linton.’ I said. “Either you're 
ignorant of the duties of matrimony or you're 
unprincipled.’ 

At this time Joseph entered, exclaiming that 
Heathcliff hadn’t come in from the fields yet. 
Catherine jumped up in a fright and ran to seek 
for her friend herself. After a while, she burst in 
with a hurried command to Joseph to run down 
the road and look for him. Joseph’s search was 
abortive too. 

About midnight, a storm came rattling over 
the Heights in full fury, with a violent wind, as 
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CATHERINE MARRIES 


well as thunder. Catherine got drenched waiting 
for Heathcliff and refusing to take shelter, and 
still he didn’t return. 

The next morning, her behaviour terrified 
me. I thought she was going mad. Dr Kenneth 
pronounced her dangerously ill and told me to 
take care that she did not throw herself out of 
the window. 

She weathered it through. Old Mrs Linton 
kept her at Thrushcross Grange during her 
convalescence. Unfortunately she and her 
husband both caught fever and died within days 
of each other. 

Catherine returned to us saucier, more 
passionate and haughtier than ever. The doctor 
had said that she shouldn't be crossed or vexed 
much and she thought it murder for anyone to 
contradict her. Her brother wished earnestly for 
an alliance with the Lintons, and he too avoided 
ageravating her fiery temper. Edgar Linton was 
infatuated, and believed himself the happiest 
man alive on the day he led her to Gimmerton 
Chapel, three years after his father’s death. 
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Chapter Seven 


Heathcliff Returns 


Much against my wishes, I was persuaded to 
leave Wuthering Heights and accompany Miss 
Catherine, now Mrs Linton, to Thrushcross 
Grange, her marital home. Little Hareton was 
nearly five years old, and I had just begun to 
teach him his letters. Since then he has completely 
forgotten Ellen Dean! 

“What happened to Heathcliff, Mrs Dean?” 
I asked impatiently. “Did he finish his education 
on the Continent, and come back a gentleman? 
Did he escape to America? Or did he become a 


highwayman?” 
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“He may have done a little of all these things, 
Mr Lockwood; I don’t know how he gained 
his money, nor how he cultivated his mind” 
Mrs Dean said. 

“After her marriage,” proceeded Mrs Dean, 
“Miss Catherine seemed extremely fond both of 
Mr Linton and his sister. Mr Edgar had a deep- 
rooted fear of ruffling her humour, and for half 
a year, the gunpowder lay harmless because no 
fire came near to explode it. Catherine’s seasons 
of gloom and silence were respected with 
sympathising silence by her husband and the 
return of sunshine was welcomed by answering 
sunshine from him. They really seemed to be 
deeply happy. 

Well, it ended. 

On a mellow September -evening, I was in 
the garden with a heavy basket of apples when 
I heard someone say my name. Something stirred 
in the undefined shadows of porch and I saw a 
distinguished tall man dressed in dark clothes. 
His cheeks were sallow, and half covered with 
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black whiskers; the brows were low; the eyes 
deep-set and singular. I remembered the eyes. 

‘What!’ I cried. ‘Is it really you?’ 

“Yes, Heathcliff,’ he replied, glancing up to the 
windows, which reflected a score of glittering 
moons, but showed no lights from within. 
‘I want to have a word with her — your mistress.’ 
He impatiently ordered me to hurry up and carry 
his message. 

Mr and Mrs Linton were in the parlour, 
looking out beyond the wild green park to the 
misty Gimmerton valley. They looked so peaceful 
that I shrank from performing my errand, but 
was compelled to mutter the lie, ‘Someone from 
Gimmerton wishes to see you ma’am.’ 

Mrs Linton left immediately Mr Edgar 
inquired, carelessly, who it was. On telling him 
it was Heathcliff, he started. 

‘What! The gipsy — that ploughboy® he cried. 

But Catherine had flown up stairs, breathless 
and wild; her face expressed having witnessed 
an awful calamity. 
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‘Nelly, bring him up,’ said Mr Linton. “And, 
Catherine, the whole household need not witness 
you welcoming a runaway servant as a brother.’ 

As I ushered him into the parlour, Catherine 
sprang forward, seized Mr Linton’s reluctant 
fingers and crushed them into Heathcliff’s. 

Fully revealed by the light, I was amazed to 
behold his transformation. He had grown a tall, 
athletic man. His upright carriage suggested 
service in the army. His face was intelligent; a 
half-civilised ferocity lurked yet in the eyes full 
of black fire, but it was subdued; and his manner 
was even dignified. My master also seemed to be | 
a loss how to address the ploughboy, as he had 
called him. 

Catherine kept her gaze fixed on him as if 
afraid he would vanish if she didn’t. 

‘T shall think it a dream tomorrow"’ she cried. 
‘And yet, you don’t deserve this welcome. To go 
away for three years, and never to think of me!’ 

‘A little more than you have thought of me,’ 
he murmured. 
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Catherine, unless we are to have cold tea, 
please come to the table,’ interrupted Mr Linton, 
striving to preserve a measure of politeness. 

Their guest didn’t stay more than an hour 
that evening. He told me that he was going to 
Wuthering Heights, where apparently Hindley 
had invited him! 

About the middle of the night, Mrs Linton 
glided into my chamber and pulled me by the 
hair to rouse me. 

‘I cannot rest, Ellen,’ she said, by way of 
apology. ‘I told Edgar that Heathcliff was now 
worthy of anyone’s regard. He ought to have said 
it for me, but he became sulky.’ 

Mr Linton had the wits to understand that 
though Heathcliff’s exterior was altered, his mind 
was unchangeable and unchanged. And that 
mind revolted him. 

‘What's the use of praising Heathcliff to him?’ 
I answered. ‘Heathcliff would hate just as much 
to hear him praised. But what do you think of his 
going to Wuthering Heights?’ 
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“Having initially gone there for me, Heathcliff 
joined Hindley in playing cards,’ she replied. 
‘My brother lost some money to him, and finding 
him plentifully supplied, asked him to return. 
Heathcliff says his main purpose is to reside 
close to the Grange, so that we may meet often. 
He is offering liberal payment for his lodge at 
the Heights. Where’s the trouble? Hindley can’t 
be made morally worse than he is; and I stand 
between him and bodily harm.’ 

She must have succeeded in appeasing 
Mr Linton for the next day despite being a bit 
subdued, he didn’t object to her taking Isabella 
with her to Wuthering Heights. Heathcliff too 
started visiting the Grange frequently though 
cautiously. | 

My master’s new source of trouble sprang 
from the totally unexpected misfortune of his 
sister Isabella, then a charming young lady 
of eighteen, developing a sudden irresistible 
attraction towards Heathcliff. 

We had all noticed Miss Linton fretting and 
pining over something for a while. One such day 
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of complaints and frivolous accusations, when 
Mrs Linton threatened to send for the doctor, she 
asserted the true reason. 

“Your harshness is the cause of my unhappiness, 
Catherine,’ sobbed Isabella, ‘In our walk along 
the moor yesterday, didn’t you tell me to ramble 
where I pleased, while you sauntered on with 
Mr Heathcliff?’ 

“And that was harshness?’ said Catherine, 
laughing. ‘It was no hint that your company was 
not required?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ wept the young lady, ‘you wished 
me away, because you knew I liked to be there 
with him!’ 

‘Is it possible that you like Heathcliff?’ 
exclaimed Mrs Linton, in surprise. 

‘T love him more than you.ever loved Edgar,’ 
said the infatuated girl. ‘And he might love me 
too, if you would let him!’ 

‘Nelly, help me to convince her of her madness,’ 
said Catherine. She seemed to speak sincerely. 
‘Putting you in his care would be like leaving a 
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HEATHCLIFF RETURNS 


little canary in the park on a winter’s day! Don’t 
imagine that he conceals depths of benevolence 
and affection beneath a stern exterior! He’s a 
fierce, pitiless, wolfish man. I know he couldn't 
love a Linton; and yet he’d be quite capable of 
marrying your fortune. That’s my assessment: 
and I’m his friend.’ 

‘Ishudder to hear you lie so!’ retorted Isabella. 

Outraged, Mrs Linton left the room. 

I too warned her that Heathcliff was bad — 
omen, and not a suitable mate for her. 

‘T’ll not listen to your accusations!’ she replied 
in irritation. 

The day after, Catherine and Isabella were in 
the library when Heathcliff called. 

‘Heathcliff, I’m proud to show you, at last, 
somebody who dotes on you more than myself,’ 
cried the mistress, looking at the confused girl 
with a mischievous smile. “No, it’s not Nelly! 
My poor little sister-in-law is breaking her heart 
for you! No, no, Isabella, you shan’t run off! She 
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HEATHCLIFF RETURNS 


swears that the love noo has for me is nothing 
to what she has for you.’ 

Heathcliff stared hard at reabella: as one might 
at a repulsive animal, which one examines out 
of curiosity, in spite of the aversion it raises. 
The poor thing grew white and red in rapid 
succession, and managing to extricate herself, 
ran away in humiliation. 

“You weren't speaking the truth, were you 
Cathy?’ asked Heathcliff, when the door had 
closed after her. 

‘I was,’ she returned. ‘But forget it: I wished 
to punish her sauciness, that’s all. I like her too 
well to let you devour her up.’ 

‘She’s her brother’s heir, isn’t she?’ he asked, 
after a brief silence. 

‘Half a dozen nephews shall erase that right, 
please heaven!’ returned Catherine. 

But I noticed Heathcliff smile and lapse into 
deep thinking from time to time. I was anxious, 
and determined to watch his movements. 
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Chapter Eight 


A Showdown 


Around this time, I paid a visit to Wuthering 
Heights for the sake of checking on Hindley, 
my old playmate, and was moved to tears on 
seeing Hareton—my Hareton, whom I had left 
ten months before—so altered. The curate had 
stopped coming to teach him, and he had learnt 
to swear fluently. He said Heathcliff had taught 
him those words and he liked Heathcliff because 
he cursed his father for cursing him. At this time 
Heathcliff’s appearence on the door made me turn 
back and run as hard as I could, as scared as if 


I had raised a goblin. 
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The next time Heathcliff visited, Isabella was 
feeding some pigeons in the court. He took a 
sweeping survey of the house-front to see if the 
coast was clear, and then stepped across to her. 
She seemed embarrassed, and tried to get away, 
but he restrained her and had the impudence to 
embrace her. 

‘Your worthless friend,’ I told Catherine, 
warmly, ‘is making love to Miss Isabella!’ 

Catherine angrily summoned Heathcliff and 
desired an explanation. 

‘I’ve a right to kiss her, if she chooses,’ he 
growled. “And I want you to know, Catherine, 
that I know you've treated me horribly-horribly! — 
You're a fool if you think I’ll suffer unrevenged! 
Meantime, thank you for telling me your sister- 
in-law’s secret. I’ll make the most of it.’ 

‘What new phase of his character is this?’ 
exclaimed Mrs Linton, in amazement. 

‘I seek no revenge on you,’ replied Heathcliff, 
less vehemently. ‘ You are welcome to torture me 
to death for your amusement, only allow me to 
amuse myself a little in the same style.’ 
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‘Quarrel with Edgar and deceive his sister,’ 
cried Catherine, ‘that’s the most efficient method 
of revenging yourself on me.’ 

I left them thus to seek the master. Outraged, 
he marched towards the scene, asking him to 
call him two men from the hall to forcefully 
evict Heathcliff, if necessary. He found his wife 
scolding with renewed vigour, and Heathcliff 
hanging his head, somewhat cowed. 

‘I’ve been so far patient with you, sir,’ he said 
quietly, “your presence is a moral poison and you 
will not enter this house anymore. Leave, now!’ 

My master signalled to me to fetch the men 
but Mrs Linton pulled me back, slammed the 
door and locked it. 

‘Fair means!’ she cried, responding to her 
husband’s look of angry surprise. “Deal with 
him on your own merit. No, I'll swallow the key 
before you get it!’ 

The master tried to wrest the key from 
Catherine, but she flung it into the hottest part 
of the fire. Mingled anguish and humiliation 
overcame the master completely. 
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A SHOWDOWN 


‘I wish you joy of the milk-blooded coward, 
Cathy!’ said her friend. 

But my master quickly sprang up and hit him 
so that he was rendered breathless. He then left 
by the back door into the yard. Heathcliff also 
seized the poker, smashed the lock, and escaped. 

Mrs Linton asked me to accompany her 
up-stairs. 

‘A thousand smiths’ hammers are beating in 
my head, Nelly!’ she raved. “Tell Edgar that I’m 
seriously ill. He has distressed me shockingly, 
and I want to frighten him. You're aware that I’m 
in no way blameworthy in this matter? I could 
soon have diverted Heathcliff from Isabella, 
and the rest meant nothing. Now, if I cannot 
keep Heathcliff for my friend—if Edgar will be 
mean and jealous, I'll try to break their hearts by 
breaking my own. That will be a prompt way of 
finishing all! And I do wish you wouldn't look 
so indifferent!’ 

My calmness might have vexed her but | 
believed that someone who could plan beforehand 
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A SHOWDOWN 


to make her fits of passion serve a purpose, could 
also manage to control herself tolerably. Therefore 
I said nothing when I met the master coming in. 

‘I’ve come neither to wrangle nor to be 
reconciled,’ he began sorrowfully. 

‘Oh!’ interrupted the mistress, stamping her 
foot, “Your cold bloodedness makes my blood boil!’ 

‘T’ve found that you can be as cold as anyone, 
when you please,’ persevered Mr Linton. ‘I just 
require to know whether, after this evening’s 
events, you intend to continue your intimacy 
with—’ 

‘T require to be let alone!’ exclaimed Catherine, 
furiously. She rang the bell till it broke with a 
twang; I entered leisurely. She lay banging her 
head against the arm of the sofa, and grinding 
her teeth and then lay still. Mr Linton stood 
looking at her in sudden guilt and fear. 

But I told him how she had preplanned a fit of 
frenzy to scare him. She heard me; for she started 
up — her hair flying, her eyes flashing, the muscles 
of her neck standing out unnaturally. She glared 
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about her for an instant and then, rushing from 
the room, shut herself in her chamber. 

She refused breakfast the next morning, as 
well as dinner, tea and breakfast again the next 
day. Nor did she unlock her door. 

Mr Linton tried to dissuade Isabella from 
Heathcliff, but getting nothing but evasive 
replies, shut himself up in the library, adding, 
however, a solemn warning, that if she were so 
insane as to encourage that worthless suitor, it 
would dissolve all bonds of relationship between 
herself and him. Miss Linton moped silently 
about the garden, almost always in tears. I wasted 
no condolences on any of them. 
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Chapter Nine 


Elopement 


On the third day, Mrs Linton opened her door, 
and desired water. She believed she was dying. 
I believed no such thing, and brought her some 
dry toast. She ate and drank eagerly, and sank 
back on her pillow again. 

‘What is that heartless being doing?’ she 
wanted to know. 

I replied that Mr Linton was enjoying the 
society of his books. 

‘Among his books!’ she cried. “And I on 
the brink of death!’ 

‘But the master has no idea of your either being 
deranged or starving,’ I answered. 
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‘I begin to fancy, Nelly, that you don’t like me,’ 
she interrupted. ‘How strange! I thought people 
couldn’t avoid loving me. And all have turned to 
enemies! How dreary to meet death, surrounded 
by their cold faces! Isabella, terrified and repelled, 
and Edgar standing solemnly by to see it over, 
then offering thanks to God, and going back to 
his books!’ 

Tossing about, she increased her feverish 
bewilderment to madness, and tore the pillow 
with her teeth. Then she seemed to find childish 
diversion in pulling the feathers from her pillow, 
and arranging them on the sheet according to 
their different species. 

‘Stop that babyish play!’ I interrupted, and 
started collecting the feathers. 

‘T see in you, Nelly,’ she continued dreamily, 
‘an aged grey-haired woman with bent shoulders. 
We're in the fairy cave under Penistone crags, 
and you are gathering elfdarts to hurt our cows; 
pretending that they are only locks of wool. No, 
I’m not wandering; I know you're not really that 
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withered hag. I’m conscious it’s night, and there 
are two candles on the table making the black 
press shine like jet. It is odd—I see a face in it! 
Oh! Nelly, this room is haunted!’ 

Trembling and bewildered, she held me fast. 

Incapable of making her understand that it 
was her own, I rose and covered it with a shawl. 

‘A sound sleep would do you good, ma’am,’ 
I said, ‘and I hope this teaches you not to try 
starving again.’ 

She lay still now, her face bathed in tears. 

“How long did I shut myself in here?’ she 
asked suddenly. 

‘Monday evening,’ I replied, ‘and this is 
Thursday night.’ 

‘Only that brief time?’ she exclaimed. 

‘Long enough to live on nothing but cold 
water and ill-temper,’ I observed. 

‘Oh, I’m burning!’ she cried bitterly. “I wish 
I were outdoors and a girl again, hardy and free! 
Why am I so changed? Oh, do let me have one 
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breath of the wind straight down from the moor! 
I’m sure I should be myself again!’ | 

I held the window ajar a few seconds. A cold 
blast rushed through; I closed it. 

“You won't give me a chance of life, will you?’ 
she said, sullenly. ‘I’ll open it myself.’ 

Before I could stop her, she ran and opened 
the window into the frosty air. There was no 
moon, and everything lay in misty darkness. She 
claimed she could see her room at the Heights, 
with a candle burning in it. 

“How often have we braved the ghosts of 
Gimmerton Kirk together!’ she cried. ‘Heathcliff, 
if I dare you now, will you venture? They may 
bury me twelve feet deep, but I won't rest till 
you're with me, never!’ 

She paused, and resumed with a strange 
smile. “Find a way, then! Haven't you always 
followed me?’ 

At this time thankfully, Mr Linton entered, 
having heard our voices so late in the night. 
The haggardness of his wife’s appearance made 
him speechless. 
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‘Ah! Edgar Linton!’ she cried angrily, taking 
some time to recognise him. “You may cry all 
you want, but you won’t keep me now from my 
narrow home anymore! I'll lie not among the 
Lintons under the chapel-roof, but in the open 
air, with a head-stone!’ 

‘Catherine, what have you done?’ the master 
asked. ‘Am I nothing to you anymore? Do you 
love that wretch Heath —’ 

‘Hush!’ cried Mrs. Linton. “You mention that 
name and I| end the matter instantly by a spring 
from the window!’ 

‘Her mind wanders, sir,’ I explained. ‘But 
she'll recover.’ 

‘I desire no further advice,’ answered Mr Linton. 
‘You knew your mistress’s nature, and you 
encouraged me to harass her. Months of sickness 
could not cause such a change!’ 

‘I didn’t know that I should’ve winked at 
Mr Heathcliff,’ I cried. “I performed the duty of a 
faithful servant in telling you!’ 

‘The next time you bring a tale to me you shall 
quit my service, Ellen Dean,’ he replied. 
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Confused as Catherine was, her wits were alert. 

‘Ah! Nelly has played traitor,’ she exclaimed, 
passionately. ‘Nelly is my hidden enemy.’ 

Resolved to seek medical aid, I quit the chamber. 
While passing the garden to reach the road, 
I saw something white moving, and discovered 
Miss Isabella’s springer, Fanny, suspended by a 
handkerchief on a hook driven into the wall, and 
nearly at its last gasp. I wondered how it got this 
treatment. While untying the knot, I seemed to 
hear the beat of horses’ feet galloping at some 
distance. It was a strange sound, in that place, at 
two o'clock in the morning. 

I asked Dr Kenneth, to accompany me back 
immediately. He gave me the shocking news that 
someone trustworthy had overheard Isabella and 
Heathcliff discussing plans of elopement in the 
plantation at the back of the Grange. I ran back. 
Isabella’s room was empty. 

My master had no heart for a second grief, 
so I decided to hold my tongue and showed 
Dr Kenneth in. The doctor said Catherine might 
recover only if we could preserve perfect and 
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constant peace around her. He told me separately 
that the threatening danger was not so much 
death, as permanent alienation of intellect. 

The next morning, everyone began to remark 
how soundly Miss Isabella slept. Then one of 
the maids, who had been on an early errand to 
Gimmerton, came panting up stairs with the 
news. The blacksmith’s daughter had recognised 
Heathcliff, and Isabella too, when they had 
stopped to have a horse’s shoe fastened a little 
after midnight. Thereafter they had ridden away 
from the village as fast as they could. 

‘It’s incredible: it cannot be,’ exclaimed my 
master agitatedly. I ran and looked into Isabella’s 
room. On my return, Mr Linton looked at my 
blank face, and dropped his eyes. 

‘She had a right to go if she pleased,’ he 
said, ‘hereafter she is only my sister in name: 
not because I disown her, but because she has 
disowned me.’ 

And he did not make a single inquiry 
thereafter, nor did he mention her. 
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Chapter Ten 


Mrs Heathcliff 


For the two months that the fugitives remained 
absent, Mrs Linton suffered and conquered the 
worst shock of a brain fever. Day and night Edgar 
watched over her, more devotedly than a mother 
nursing her only child. There was double cause 
to desire her recovery, for she was expecting, and 
we hoped that soon Mr Linton’s heart would be 
gladdened, and his lands secured from a stranger, 
by the birth of an heir. 

Isabella sent to her brother, some six weeks 
after her departure, a short note, announcing her 
marriage with Heathcliff. It appeared dry and 
cold; but at the bottom she had penciled in an 
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obscure apology. Mr Linton did not reply to this, 
and, after a fortnight, I got a long letter from her. 
I'll read it for I have it still. 


Fee He 


Dear Ellen, 

Is Mr Heathcliff a madman, or the devil? I beseech 
you to explain, if you can, what I have married. 

I came last night to Wuthering Heights, and heard, 
for the first time, that Catherine has been, and is still, 
very ill. Inform Edgar that I’d give the world to see 
his face again — but I can't. 

Your old fellow-servant Joseph received us at the 
Heights. His first act was to lift the candle to my face, 
squint malignantly, project his under-lip, and turn 
away. In the dingy, untidy hole of a kitchen stood 
a grumpy child. Something about his eyes and his 
mouth reminded me of Catherine. He threatened to set 
Throttler on me if I tried to enter the house that way. 

Mr Heathcliff was nowhere visible, so I knocked on 
another door. A tall, gaunt and extremely untidy man 
opened it. His features were lost in masses of shaggy 
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MRS HEATHCLIFF 


hair, and his eyes, too, were like a ghostly Catherine's 
with all their beauty destroyed. 

I introduced myself; Mr Earnshaw cursed and let 
me in. 

There was a great fire, and the once brilliant pewter- 
dishes, which used to attract me so much in childhood, 
were tarnished and dusty. He walked up and down, 
looking so deeply abstracted and preoccupied, that 
I shrank from disturbing him. I sat on that cheerless, 
inhospitable hearth, and remembered that four miles 
away lay my delightful home, and my beloved family, 
and yet, we might be separated by the Atlantic, so 
remote were my chances of going there. 

‘Where must I sleep?’ I sobbed at last, weighed 
down by fatigue and wretchedness. 

Mr Earnshaw halted and gave me a stare of newly- 
awakened surprise. 

‘Joseph will show you Heathclif’ s chamber,’ said 
he. He suddenly caught me, and added in the strangest 
tone, ‘Don’t forget to bolt and lock the door!’ And he 
pulled a pistol, having a double-edged spring knife 
attached, from his waistcoat. 
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‘That’s a great tempter to a desperate man,’ he said. 
‘I try his door every night. If once I find it open, he’s 
done for!’ 

I took it from him and touched the blade. He 
looked astonished at my expression- not horror, but 
covetousness. How powerful I should be in possession 
of such an instrument! He snatched it back. 

‘Why don't you ask Heathcliff to leave the house?’ 
I asked. 

‘No!’ thundered Earnshaw. ‘If he tries to leave, 
he’s a dead man! Am I to lose all, without a chance of 
retrieval? Is Hareton to be a beggar?’ 

He was clearly on the verge of madness. So I raised 
the latch, escaped into the kitchen, and asked Joseph to | 
show me a chamber. 

Joseph took me upstairs to a room smelling strongly 
of malt and grain, with various sacks strewn about. 
I told him angrily that I couldn’t sleep there, and 
wanted to see my bedroom. 

‘Bed-rume!’ he mocked. 

‘Where's Mr Heathcliff’s?’ said I. 

‘Oh, his is the only bedroom you cannot see. He 
keeps it locked, alas.’ 
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My supper by then was cold, my appetite gone, and 
my patience exhausted. I flung my tray and its contents 
to the ground, hid my face in my hands, and cried. 

‘For shame, to be flinging God’s precious gifts 
underfoot!’ exclaimed Joseph. ‘Wait till Heathcliff 
is back!’ 

He went, taking the candle with him, leaving me in the 
dark. I wiped up the mess with my pocket-handkerchief, 
flung myself into a chair by the fire in Hareton’s room, 
and slept. My slumber was deep and sweet, but short. 
Mr Heathcliff came in, woke me up and demanded, in 
his loving manner, what I was doing there? 

I told him I was there because he had the key of our 
room in his pocket. The adjective ‘our’ gave mortal 
offence. He swore it wasn’t, nor ever should be, mine. 
He then accused Edgar of causing Catherine’s illness, 
promising that I should be Edgar’s proxy in suffering. 

I do hate him — I’ve been a fool! Don’t utter one 
breath of this to anyone at home. I don’t want him to 
manipulate Edgar through me. 

Call on me, Ellen, very soon. Don’t disappoint 
me. — Isabella. 
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Chapter Eleven 


Birth Of Cathy 


I did visit Wuthering Heights on Isabella’s 
request. Edgar refused to write to his sister, but 
sent her his pardon and best wishes. 

Isabella’s pretty face was wan and listless, 
her hair wispy and uncurled. She looked afraid, 
yet defiant. 

‘She is tired of trying to please me,’ said 
Heathcliff. “On the very next morning after our 
wedding she was weeping to go home!’ | 

I told Mr Heathcliff that Miss Isabella had been 
brought up fondly and as she had abandoned all 
her family and comforts for his sake, so he must 
treat her with kindness and consideration. 
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BIRTH OF CATHY 


‘She was deluded,’ he answered, ‘obstinately 
picturing in me a hero of romance, and expecting 
unlimited indulgences. It’s been very difficult for 
me to make her understand how I hate her! The 
first thing she saw me do, on leaving the Grange, 
was to hang up her little dog. But no brutality 
disgusted her then, she admired whatever I did! 
Never have I met such a pathetic thing as she is. 
But I will continue to avoid giving her the slightest 
right to claim a separation.’ 

‘He's evil!’ said Isabella, her eyes sparkling 
angrily. ‘He told me I might leave him, and I’ve 
made the attempt but I dare not repeat it!’ 

Heathcliff roughly thrust her from the room, 
and started interrogating me about Mrs Linton’s 
illness. He insisted that I arrange a meeting 
between him and the mistress.as soon as possible. 

‘She’s all nerves, and she couldn’t bear the 
surprise of your visit, I’m positive,’ I cried. ‘Don’t 
persist, sir!’ 

‘You suppose she has forgotten me?’ he cried. 
‘That she never mentions my name? To whom 
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BIRTH OF CATHY 


should she mention me when she thinks you’re 
all spies for her husband? You say she looks 
anxious and her mind is unsettled. How could it 
be otherwise in her frightful isolation? And that 
lousy creature Edgar! Tush! He is less valuable 
to her than her dog, or her horse. He might as 
well expect an oak to thrive in a flower pot than 
imagine he can restore her to vigour in the soil 
of his shallow cares!’ 

‘You could easily prevent a showdown by 
secretly letting me in when the coast is clear,’ 
he added. ‘I don’t desire to exasperate or insult 
Linton; I only wish to hear from herself how she 
is. I'll haunt the Grange every day till I find an 
opportunity to enter.’ 

Well, Mr Lockwood, in the long run he forced me 
to carry a letter from him to my mistress. I delivered 
it on Sunday, when the family was in church. 

Mrs Linton sat at the open window ina 
loose white dress with a light shawl over her 
shoulders. The weather was beautiful and warm. 
Gimmerton chapel bells were ringing and the 
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full, mellow flow of the beck in the valley came 
soothingly to the ear. 

Her thick, long hair was simply combed over 
her temples and neck. The flash of her eyes had 
been replaced by a dreamy and sad softness; 
they appeared always to gaze beyond—you 
would ’ve said out of this world. Her appearance 
was greatly altered, and there seemed unearthly 
beauty in the change. 

I told her that there was a letter to her from 
Heathcliff. There was a start and a troubled 
gleam of recollection, and a struggle to arrange _ 
her ideas. She gazed at me with mournful and 
questioning eagerness. 

“Well, he wishes to see you,’ said I. As I spolee 
I observed a dog lying on the sunny grass 
beneath raise its ears as if about to bark, and 
then announce, by a wag of the tail, that someone 
approached who wasn’t a stranger. The next 
minute Heathcliff was at her side, and had her 


in his arms. 
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He neither spoke nor freed her for some five 
minutes, during which period he bestowed 
more kisses than ever he gave in his life before, 
I daresay, but then my mistress had kissed him 
first. The very intensity of his gaze should have 
brought tears into his eyes but they burned with 
anguish: they did not melt. 

“What now?’ said Catherine. ‘After breaking 
my heart, you and Edgar both complain, as if you 
were the ones to be pitied! I shall pity you, not 
I. You have killed me and thriven on it, I think. 
How strong you are! How many years do you 
mean to live after I’m gone?’ 

Heathcliff had knelt to embrace her; he 
attempted to rise, but she seized his hair and kept 
him down. Catherine’s face - her white cheek, 
bloodless lip and scintillating eye—had a wild 
vindictiveness. The two, to acool spectator, made 
a strange and fearful picture. 

‘I wish I could hold you,’ she continued, 


‘till we were both dead! I care nothing for your 
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BIRTH OF CATHY 


sufferings. Why shouldn’t you suffer? I do! Will 
you forget me? Will you be happy if I am alive?’ 

‘Don’t torture me till I’m as mad as yourself,’ 
cried he. “How can you talk to me thus when 
you're dying? These words will be branded in 
my memory, eating deeper eternally after you've 
left me.’ 

‘Tl feel the same distress deep within,’ 
moaned Catherine, her heart throbbing violently 
and irregularly. ‘I’m not wishing you greater 
torment than I have, Heathcliff. I only wish us 
never to be parted.’ 

Heathcliff wouldn’t let her see his face, 
and after a pause, she resumed, ‘Oh, he won't 
relent! That's how I’m loved! Well, that’s not my 
Heathcliff. I shall love mine yet; and take him 
with me: he’s in my soul. And I’m tired of being 
enclosed here is this shattered prison, after all. 
I’m wearying to escape into that glorious world. 
Very soon I shall be incomparably beyond and 
above you all. Heathcliff, dear! You shouldn’t be 
sullen now. Do come to me, Heathcliff.’ 
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BIRTH OF CATHY 


At that earnest appeal he turned to her, 
looking absolutely desperate. His wet eyes 
flashed fiercely; his breast heaved. An instant they 
stayed apart, and then how they met I hardly saw, 
but Catherine made a spring, and he caught her, 
and they were locked in an embrace from which 
I thought my mistress would never be released 
alive. On my approaching to ascertain if she had 
fainted, he gnashed at me like a mad dog, and 
gathered her to himself jealously. 

“How cruel you’ve been—cruel and false,’ he 
said, wildly. “Yes, you may kiss me, and cry; and 
wring out my kisses and tears; they’ Il damage you— 
they'll damn you. You loved me—then what right 
had you to leave me for the poor fancy you felt for 
Linton? Because neither misery nor degradation 
nor death would have parted us — you, of your own 
will, did it. I haven’t broken your heart— you have 
broken it; and in breaking it, you have broken mine.’ 

‘I’m dying for it,’ sobbed Catherine. ‘It’s 
enough! You left me too but I won’t scold you! 
I forgive you. Forgive me!’ 
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They were silent—their faces hid against 
each other, and washed by each other’s tears. 
Meanwhile, the afternoon wore away fast, and 
I saw my master open the gate and enter. 

‘I must go, Cathy,’ said Heathcliff, seeking to 
extricate himself from her arms. ‘But I won't stray 
five yards from your window.’ 

‘You mustn't go!’ she answered, and clung 
fast. ‘Edgar won't hurt us. Heathcliff, I shall die! 
I shall die!’ 

Edgar entered, and seeing his unwelcomed 
guest, blanched with astonishment and rage. 
However, Heathcliff stopped him by placing her - 
lifeless-looking form in his arms. 

‘Help her first!’ he cried, “Then speak to me!’ 

Edgar, in his anxiety for her, forgot Heathcliff. 

About twelve o’clock that night was born 
the Catherine you saw at Wuthering Heights 
—a puny, seven-months’ child—and two hours 
afterwards, her mother died. My master was 
painfully sunk in sorrow. In addition to his wife’s 
death, he was also left without an heir. 
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Next morning I sought out Heathcliff, leaning 
against an old ash-tree, his hat off, and his hair 
soaked with dew. 

‘She recognised nobody from the time you left 
her,’ I said. ‘She lies with a sweet smile on her 
face — may she wake as kindly in the other world!’ 

“May she wake in torment!’ he cried, with 
frightful vehemence. “Oh Catherine Earnshaw, 
may you not rest as long as I live! Haunt me— 
drive me mad! Only do not leave me in this abyss, 
where I cannot find you!’ 

He dashed his head against a tree and howled 
like a savage beast being goaded to death with 
knives and spears. 

Till her funeral the following Friday, Mrs Linton’s 
coffin remained uncovered, strewn with flowers 
and scented leaves, in the great drawing-room. 
Linton spent his sleepless days and nights there, 
Heathcliff spent his outside, equally a stranger 
to rest. 

On Tuesday, a little after dark, finding the room 
empty, I went and opened one of the windows, 
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BIRTH OF CATHY 


moved by Heathcliff’s perseverance to bid his 
love one final goodbye. His visit was so cautious 
that I shouldn’t have discovered it, if I hadn’t 
found a curl of light hair on the floor, which had 
been inside a locket hung round Catherine’s 
neck. Heathcliff had cast it out, and replaced it 
by a black lock of his own. I twisted the two, and 
enclosed them together. 

Mr Earnshaw didn't attend the funeral, nor did 
he send an excuse. Isabella wasn’t asked. 

Catherine’s grave was dug ona green slope in 
a corner of the yard. Heath and bilberry-plants 
have climbed over it from the moor, and peat- 
mould almost buries it. Her husband lies beside 
her now. They each have a simple headstone, and 
a plain grey block at their feet, to mark the graves. 
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Chapter Twelve 


Birth Of Linton 


The day of the funeral, it snowed, and the day 
after, one could hardly imagine that there had 
been three weeks of summer. 

I was sitting with the moaning doll of a 
child in the parlour, rocking it to and fro, when 
suddenly Isabella entered, out of breath and 
laughing hysterically. Her hair dripped, her 
white face was scratched and bruised, and she 
had a deep cut under one ear. She asked me to 
pack a few clothes for her immediately and order 
her a carriage for Gimmerton. 

‘I have to run because that goblin incarnate 
may come to seek me to tease Edgar,’ she panted, 
and then began to cry. 
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BIRTH OF LINTON 


She stopped abruptly and resumed. ‘I 
succeeded in pulling out his nerves with red 
hot pincers that requires more coolness than 
knocking on the head. He forgot the evil prudence 
he boasted of, and proceeded to murderous 
violence, and so I broke free. 

Yesterday evening I sat in my corner reading 
till about twelve. The snow was blowing outside 
so dismally, and my thoughts continually 
reverted to the new-made grave. Hindley had 
stopped drinking at a point below irrationality, 
and sat opposite, perhaps meditating on the same 
subject. The sad silence was broken at length by 
the sound of the kitchen latch, which was locked. 
Heathcliff had returned from his watch earlier 
than usual. 

‘You, and I,’ said Hindley, searching my eyes 
for the same burning hate that gleamed from his 
‘have a great debt to settle with that man! Are 
you willing to sit still and be dumb?’ 

He took out his pistol, but I restrained his arm. 
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‘No!’ cried the desperate being. ‘I’ll do you a 
kindness in spite of yourself, and Hareton justice!’ 

Suddenly, a window crashed to the floor. 
Heathcliff’s black face looked in, his hair and 
clothes whitened with snow, his sharp cannibal 
teeth gleaming through the dark. He wrenched 
Hindley’s weapon from his grasp, and the 
charge exploded. 

Heathcliff then struck down the window and 
sprang in. Hindley had fallen senseless with 
excessive pain and blood loss. Heathcliff kicked 
and trampled on him, then bound up the wound 
with brutal roughness, spitting and cursing. 

After gaining consciousness, Hindley 
remembered nothing of the fight. Heathcliff called 
him deliriously intoxicated, and sent him to bed. 

This morning I found Hindley sitting by the 
fire, deadly sick, and Heathcliff, almost as gaunt 
and ghastly, leaning against the chimney. Hindley 
compained that he was impossibly sore all over. 

‘Yes, no wonder,’ I remarked. ‘It wasn’t 
enough that he murdered one of you.’ 
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Perhaps Heathcliff heard me, for his eyes rained 
down tears among the ashes. I laughed scornfully. 

‘But did he dare to strike me when I was 
down?’ asked Hindley. 

‘Hindley has exactly her eyes,’ said I to Heathcliff, 
‘only if you hadn't tried to gouge them out.’ 

It was then that Heathcliff snatched a dinner- 
knife from the table and flung it at my head. It 
struck beneath my ear, but I pulled it out, sprang 
to the door, opened it and ran. He dashed to catch 
me, but Hindley intercepted him and both fell 
locked together on the hearth while I, leaped, and 
flew down the moor towards the Grange. 

Having finished her account, Isabella took a 
drink of tea. Then she rose, kissed Edgar’s and 
Catherine’s portraits, embraced me, and was 
driven away, never to return. She settled near 
London, and a few months later, gave birth to a 
son who she christened Linton. 

Heathcliff later discovered both her address 
and the existence of the child. Still, he didn’t 
molest her. 
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Meanwhile, my master became almost a 
recluse except for solitary rambles on the moors 
or visits to his wife’s grave. He didn’t pray for 
Catherine’s soul to haunt him. Time brought 
resignation, and a certain melancholy, and he 
always recalled her memory with ardent, tender 
love. His daughter was named Catherine; but to 
him the little one was always Cathy thus distinct 
from her mother, and yet connected with her. He 
loved her more because she was her mother’s 
daughter than because she was his own. 

Both he and Hindley Earnshaw had been fond 
husbands, and both were attached to their children. 
Hindley despaired and abandoned his post when 
the ship sank, but Linton trusted God, and God 
comforted him. They chose their own lots. 

Within six months of his sister’s death, 
Hindley too passed away. He was apparently 
drunk as a lord at the time of his death. He was 
barely twenty-seven, the same age as I. 

The lawyer told me that he had died in debt, 
his whole property mortgaged to Heathcliff to 
supply his mania for gaming. 
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BIRTH OF LINTON 


When the coffin was being carried out, I saw 
Heathcliff lift Hareton on to the table and mutter, 
with gusto, ‘Now, my bonny lad, you're mine! 
And we'll see if one tree won't grow as crooked 
as another, with the same wind to twist it!’ The 
unsuspecting thing was pleased: he played with 
Heathcliff’s whiskers, and stroked his cheek. 

I told him that Hareton must go back with me to 
Thrushcross Grange. He retorted that in that case 
he would be compelled to send for Isabella’s son. 

This hint was enough to bind our hands. 
And so Hareton became completely dependent 
on his father’s old enemy, and lives in his own 
house as a servant, totally ignorant of how he has 
been wronged. 
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Chapter Thirteen 


Wuthering Heights Again 


The twelve years following Mrs Linton’s death 
were the happiest of my life, spent in rearing 
Miss Cathy. She had the Earnshaws’ handsome 
dark eyes, but the Lintons’ fair skin and small 
features, and yellow wavy hair. Her capacity for 
intense attachments reminded me of her mother, 
but unlike her, her anger was never furious; 
her love never fierce: it was. deep and tender. 
However, she was saucy and perverse sometimes. 

Till she was thirteen, she had never been 
beyond the park alone. Wuthering Heights and 
Heathcliff did not exist for her. But sometimes 
she would ask what wonders lay beyond the 
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hills, and what it was like to stand under the 
golden rocks of the Penistone Crags, and whether 
she was old enough to see them yet, and Edgar 
constantly answered, “Not yet, love: not yet.’ 

Mrs Heathcliff passed away some thirteen 
years after the death of Catherine, when her son 
Linton was about twelve. She begged her brother 
to come to her, for she wished to say goodbye, and 
deliver Linton safely into his hands. My master 
didn’t hesitate to keep her request. 

In the three weeks of his absence, Cathy started 
fretting, and so | let her take solitary walks round 
the grounds. In the evenings she would describe 
her day’s adventures to me. I had no fears, as the 
main gates were generally kept locked. But one 
day, when Catherine was an Arabian merchant 
crossing the desert with his caravan, she trotted 
off on her pony and didn’t return. A labourer 
reported seeing her gallop off over the hedge. 

I searched for her mile after mile in deep dread 
—afraid that she might have fallen, or broken 
bones — and finally found my stray lamb seated on 
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the hearth at Wuthering Heights, rocking herself 
in a little chair, laughing and chattering with 
Hareton—now a great, strong lad of eighteen. He, 
too awkward to speak much, stared at her with 
considerable curiosity and astonishment. 

“Aha, Ellen!’ she cried, gaily, running to me. 
‘So you've found me out!’ 

“And the trouble I’ve had, scouring the country 
after you!’ I said. “Put that hat on, and home at 
once. It'll be dark in ten minutes.’ 

Perceiving that the people of the house were 
on her side, the little monkey started capering out 
of my reach, till I cried irritatedly —“Well, Miss, 
if you were aware whose house this is, you'd get 
out faster. 

‘It’s your father’s, isn’t it?’ said she, turning 
to Hareton. . 

‘No, he replied, looking down shyly. 

He could not stand a steady gaze from her 
eyes, though they were just his own. 

‘You should’ve called me Miss, if you're a 
servant,’ continued the tiresome girl. “Now, get 
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my horse and accompany me. I want to see where 
the goblin-hunter rises in the marsh!’ 

‘T’llsee you damned before I be your servant — 
you saucy witch!’ replied he, growing black as a 
thunder cloud. 

‘Ellen!’ cried she, ‘how dare he speak so to me?’ 

‘Softly, Miss,’ said the woman servant, “be 
civil. Mr Hareton isn’t the master’s son, but he’s 
your cousin.’ 

“He my cousin!’ cried Cathy. ‘My cousin is 
a gentleman’s son. Papa has gone to fetch him 
from London.’ 

I was very vexed at her and the servant for their 
mutual revelations. Hareton tried to win her over 
by putting a terrier puppy into her hand, but she 
rejected the peace offering. Her own dogs came 
limping and hanging their heads; and we set out 
for home, sadly out of sorts. 

The goal of Miss Cathy’s pilgrimage had been 
the Penistone Crags, I gathered, and at the gate 
of the farm-house, Hareton’s canine followers and 
hers had had a smart battle before their owners 
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could separate them. Afterwards Hareton had 
revealed to her the mysteries of the Fairy Cave. 
Her guide had been a favourite till she hurt his 
feelings by addressing him as a servant. 

I was amused by her unnecessary rudeness 
to Hareton, who had grown up to be an athletic, 
good-looking youth, though dressed in rough 
clothes. I discerned in hima good mind though lost 
amid a wilderness of weeds and a fearless nature. 
But he hadn’t been taught to read and write, and 
hadn’t been rebuked for any bad habit because of 
Joseph’s narrow-minded partiality to him as being 
the last of the ancient Earnshaws. 

I persuaded her not to reveal this incident to 
her father. I insisted that if she said anything, 
he would perhaps be so angry as to dismiss me. 
Cathy couldn’t bear that so she pledged her word, 
and kept it for my sake. After all, she was a sweet 
little girl. 

A few days later, a letter from my master, 
edged with black, announced the day of my 
master’s return and that Isabella was dead, and 
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that he will return he with Linton, a pale, delicate, 
effeminate boy, about six months younger than 
Cathy. The latter went wild with joy and made 
a pet of the boy, stroking his hair and kissing 
his cheek, and this seemed to soothe his sickly 
peevish and discontented nature a bit. 

Thad sore doubts regarding whether Heathcliff 
would let us keep him, and sure enough, just 
when we had finally put the fretful boy to sleep, 
Joseph appeared in the hall, dressed in his Sunday 
garments, and with his most sourest expression. 
Edgar Linton was silent, recalling Isabella’s 
anxious hopes and fears for her son. But no way 
showed itself and Mr Linton told Joseph that 
Linton would be sent across the next day. 

At five o'clock the next morning, I roused 
the reluctant boy. I lied that his father wanted to 
meet him immediately, and persuaded him 
to accompany me to the Heights. In answer to his 
questions as to why he had never even heard of a 
father, I invented another pack of lies. We reached 
the Heights at half-past six. 
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“Hello, Nelly!’ said Heathcliff. ‘You’ve brought 
my property, have you?’ | 

He stared his son and uttered a scornful laugh. 

“God! What a beauty! What a lovely, charming 
thing!’ he exclaimed. Linton trembled in 
bewilderment, not yet certain that the grim, 
sneering stranger was his father. 

‘Well,’ replied I, ‘I hope you'll be kind to the 
boy, Mr Heathcliff.’ 

‘Tll be very kind to him, you needn't fear,’ he 
said, laughing. ‘My son is prospective owner of 
your place, and so I’Il endure him though I despise 
him for the memories he revives. I’ve already 
handsomely furnished a room and engaged a 
tutor for him. I’ve ordered Hareton to obey him; 
in short, I’ve arranged everything with a view to 
breed the gentleman and the lord in him.’ 

And so I slipped out. His frantic cry “Don’t 
leave me! I’ll not stay here!’ was answered by the 
locking of the door from the inside, and thus my 
brief guardianship ended. 
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Chapter Fourteen 


Linton 


That day little Cathy, finding her cousin gone, 
was hard to console. 

I enquired about Linton from the housekeeper 
of Wuthering Heights. She described him as a 
selfish and disagreeable child. 

‘Inever knew a creature so careful of himself,’ 
said she; ‘He must have a fire in the middle of 
summer; and he must always have sweets and 
dainties, and always milk, milk forever; and he'll 
sit, wrapped in his fur cloak by the fire all day.’ 

So my interest in Linton declined, and time 
passed pleasantly and uneventfully enough till 
Miss Cathy reached sixteen. 
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Cathy’s father always spent her birthday, also 
the anniversary of her mother’s death, alone in 
the library, and walked, at dusk, to his wife’s 
grave, where he lingered beyond midnight. 
Catherine would generally invent her own 
amusement. This twentieth of March we set out 
for the moors to see a colony of moor-game. 

She bounded before me, returned and was off 
again like a young greyhound. In listening to the 
birds, and soaking in the sweet, warm sunshine, 
I lost track of time. When I finally caught up 
with Catherine, she was already much nearer 
Wuthering Heights than the Grange, and had 
been stopped by none other than Heathcliff, the 
owner of that land. 

‘Tmeant no harm only wished to see the eggs,’ 
_ she was saying. 

Heathcliff gave me an ill-meaning smile, and 
invited her over to meet “someone she knew” 
at his house. 

‘No, we’re not going,’ I cried, struggling to 
release my arm, which Heathcliff had seized. But 
Cathy had already gone on ahead. 
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“My intention is as honest as possible,’ he 
replied, ‘that the two cousins may fall in love, and 
get married. I’m acting generously to your master: 
his young chit has no expectations, and should 
she marry Linton, she would be provided for 
immediately as joint successor. Linton’s property 
would go to me in any case; but, to prevent 
disputes, I’m resolved to bring about their union.’ 

He smiled at Miss Cathy, and softened his 
voice; and I was foolish enough to hope that the 
memory of her mother might disarm him from 
harming her. 

Linton was standing on the hearth as we came in. 

‘Linton, your cousin Cathy,’ said Heathcliff. 

‘What, little Linton!’ cried Cathy, with joyful 
surprise. They gazed with wonder at each other. 
Catherine’s figure was both plump and slender, 
elastic as steel, and she sparkled with health and 
spirits. Linton looked languid and slight, but had 
grown tall, and had a certain grace that rendered 
him pleasing. 
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Cathy demanded to know why her uncle 
Heathcliff hadn’t visited them ever despite being 
such close neighbours. 

‘I visited it once or twice too often before you 
were born,’ he answered. ‘I'd better tell you that 
your father and I badly quarrelled at one point 
of time. He thought me too poor to wed his sister 
and he’ll never forgive me for marrying her.’ 

“But Linton and I haven’t quarrelled,’ said the 
young lady. “Let him come to the Grange.’ 

“To walk four miles would kill me,” murmured 
her cousin. 

‘I’m afraid, Nelly, my labour is lost,’ he 
muttered, glancing at his son with bitter contempt. 
‘Miss Catherine will soon discover his value, 
and send him to the devil. Now, if it had been 
Hareton! You know, had he been someone else, 
I might actually have loved the lad! Oh, the vapid 
thing is always absorbed in drying his feet— 
Linton! Take your cousin into the garden.’ 

Linton expressing a reluctance to move, 
Heathcliff called out to Hareton and asked him 
to take Catherine around. 
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‘Behave like a gentleman, mind he instructed. 
“Don’t use bad words, don’t stare; speak slowly 
and keep your hands out of your pockets.’ 

Hareton had evidently been washing himself 
—his cheeks glowed and his hair was wet. As 
he walked with her, he seemed to be studying 
the landscape with a stranger’s and an artist’s 
interest. Catherine tripped merrily on, lilting a 
tune to supply the lack of conversation. 

‘I’ve a liking for him,’ Heathcliff reflected 
aloud. “He’s no fool; and I can sympathise with 
his feelings, having felt them myself. I know what 
he suffers now. I’ve taught him, furthermore, to 
take pride in his brutishness, and the best thing 
is—I’ve outmatched Hindley here Hareton is 
damnably fond of me! If the dead villain rose from 
his grave to abuse me, his own offspring would 
fight him back!’ And he chuckled fiendishly. 

Just then I overheard Cathy asking Hareton 
about the inscription over the door. 

‘It’s some damnable handwriting,’ he 
answered. ‘I cannot read it.’ 
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Linton, looking out of the window, giggled. 

“He doesn’t know how to read,’ he told his 
cousin. ‘Isn't he a big fool?’ 

Hareton retreated, his face burning with mixed 
rage and embarrassment. 

Linton looked animated enough while 
discussing Hareton’s faults and deficiencies. 
I began to dislike him more and more. 

As we walked home, I tried to enlighten Cathy 
about the people at the Heights. 

‘Ah’ she cried, you're prejudiced, like papa.’ 

The next day the whole story came out; it was 
better that way. My master gave a hasty sketch of 
Heathcliff’s evil and ruthless nature. His hatred 
for his ancient enemy hadn't changed. Miss Cathy 
looked so shocked that her father thought she 
was convinced. | 

But no; in the evening I found her on her knees 
by the bedside, crying. 

‘Can I write Linton a note to tell him why I 
cannot come?’ she asked. ‘He'll be so disappointed.’ 
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‘No, indeed!’ I replied decisively. ‘Then he 
would write back, and there’d never be an end to 
it. And I don’t think anyone would miss a relative 
they’ve seen just twice in their lives! Get into bed.’ 

I extinguished her candle and she drew the bolt 
on me in one of her worst, most peevish humours. 

Weeks passed, and Cathy grew fond of 
stealing off to corners by herself. I often detected 
edges of loose paper sticking out from the books 
she was reading. She also started lingering about 
the kitchen early in the morning, as if expecting 
something; and she had a small drawer, which 
she would pore over for hours, and whose 
key she hid carefully. | 

One night, on opening her drawer with 
one of my house keys, I found it full of letters 
from Linton Heathcliff! The earlier ones were 
embarrassed and short; gradually they expanded 
into long and foolish love letters. I put them aside, 
and relocked the vacant drawer. 

Next morning, when a certain little boy arrived 
to take the milk, I saw Cathy tuck something 
into his jacket pocket, and pluck something out. 
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I succeeded in abstracting her note from the 
boy. It was simpler and more eloquent than her 
cousin's: very pretty and very silly. 

After her morning studies, Cathy resorted 
to the solace of the drawer. Never did any bird 
flying back to a plundered nest, which it had left 
brimful of chirping young ones, express more 
complete despair, than she by her single “Oh!” 

‘Oh, Ellen! You’ve got them,’ she said. “You 
haven't told papa? I swear I didn’t once think of 
loving him till—’ 

‘Loving"’ interrupted, as scornfully as I could. 
‘Loving! And you've seen Linton hardly four 
hours in your life! Now, we'll see what your 
father says to such loving.’ 

I went straight to Mr Edgar and related 
the events to him. He was truly alarmed, and 
requested Cathy gently, without anger, to stop all 
such correspondence immediately. She was very 
sad, but agreed. 

The next morning I sent a slip of paper via the 
little boy, saying that Miss Linton would henceforth 
accept no more letters from Master Heathclliff. 
Henceforth, the little boy came with empty pockets. 
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Chapter Fifteen 


Treachery And Entrapment 


Poor Cathy had been considerably sadder and 
duller since she abandoned her little romance. 
Added to this, on one of his evening walks, 
Mr Edgar caught a bad cold that settled stubbornly 
on his lungs. His deterioration was rapid. 

One day he and I were alone. He was standing at 
the window, looking out towards Gimmerton Kirk. 

‘T’ve prayed often for death,’ he spoke quietly, 
‘but now I begin to fear it. What can I do for 
Cathy? How must I leave her? If Linton could 
console her for my loss, I'd not care that Heathcliff 
gained his ends! But should Linton be unworthy, 
I cannot abandon her to him!’ 
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‘Resign her to God’s will, sir’ I said, ‘and I'll 
stand her friend and counsellor to the last.’ 

Days glided away, every one noticing the 
rapid degeneration of the master. Catherine’s 
father’s chamber became her whole world. She 
grudged each moment not spent in his company. 

One October afternoon, we were out, walking, 
as Mr Edgar had insisted on Catherine taking 
some exercise. The paths were rustling with 
moist, withered leaves, and dark grey streamers 
passed across the cold blue sky, hinting abundant 
rain. Suddenly, as luck would have it, we came 
across Heathcliff on his horse. 

‘Ho, Miss Linton!’ cried Heathcliff in his 
deep voice. ‘I’m glad to meet you. I have an 
explanation to ask for, concerning my son. Yes, 
you have reason to blush. I presume you grew 
weary of the amusement and dropped it, didn’t 
you? But Linton was in earnest: in love, really. 
And now he’s breaking his heart for you. Though 
Hareton has made him a standing joker, and I’ve 
attempted to frighten him out of his idiocy, he 
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worsens daily; and he’ll be buried before summer, 
unless you restore him!” 

‘Come on,’ said I, but Cathy neared evidently 
regarding Heathcliff’s every syllable as true. 

“Miss Catherine, Linton pines for love,’ added 
Heathcliff. “A kind word from you would be his 
best medicine.’ 

Despite my protests, the silly girl gave 
Heathcliff her word that she would meet Linton 
the next day. 

It was I who accompanied her to the meeting, 
faintly hoping that the boy himself might prove 
the falseness of Heathcliff’s tale to my distressed 
mistress. We didn’t know that Linton, delicate 
from birth, was indeed as near death as Mr Edgar 
though love for Catherine was hardly its reason. 
Also, we couldn’t have guessed that a father 
might put the fact of his son’s declining health 
to such manipulative use. 

It was a close, sultry day. Shadows and 
sunshine flitted over Cathy’s face in rapid 
succession; but the shadows rested longer. 
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TREACHERY AND ENTRAPMENT 


We finally found Linton lying not at the 
predetermined spot midway between the Heights 
and the Grange, but scarcely a quarter of a mile 
from his house. 

He looked so pale, that I immediately 
exclaimed, “Why, Master Heathcliff, you’re not 
fit for a walk this morning. How ill you look!’ 

Catherine was also alarmed; Linton looked 
positively skeletal. 

“Are you glad to see me, Linton?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, but why didn’t you come before?’ he 
asked with his usual ill temper, though it cost him 
an effort to talk. ‘It tired me dreadfully, writing 
those long letters. Papa swore it was my fault that 
you despised me. He called me a pitiful, shuffling, 
worthless thing.’ 

Catherine tried to distract him awhile by 
recounting details of their earlier meetings. But 
Linton’s lack of interest in her conversation was 
so obvious that she perceived as well as I did, that 


enduring our company was more of a punishment 
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than a gratification for him. Confused and hurt, 
she expressed her desire to leave. _ 

This brought an unexpected animation in 
Linton, though it seemed more like an animation 
caused by fear rather than eagerness. 

“No—stay and talk!’ he panted, trembling and 
hanging onto her hand as if he needed support. 
‘It’s the hot weather that makes me dull. If my 
father asks, tell him I’ve been - cheerful - will you? 
Don’t say anything to provoke him against me, 
Catherine. And pray, don’t look so angry! I’m a 
worthless, cowardly wretch, and can’t be scorned 
enough; but I’m too mean for your anger!’ 

‘My father is very ill,’ she said; “Then why am 
I called from his bedside? I shall return home: it’s 
foolish pretending — what do we pretend? Let 
go my frock! Ellen, tell him how disgraceful this 
conduct is. Rise, and don’t degrade yourself into 
a reptile — don’t!’ 

With streaming face, Linton had thrown 
himself on the ground: he seemed convulsed 
with terror. 
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‘Oh!’ he sobbed, ‘Catherine, I’m a traitor, too, 
and I dare not tell you! But leave me, and I shall 
be killed! Dear Catherine, my life is in your hands: 
perhaps you will consent!’ 

My young lady looked alarmed. 

‘He threatened me,’ gasped the boy, ‘and 
I dread him—I dread him!’ 

I was wondering what the mystery might 
be, when, hearing a rustle, I looked up and saw 
Mr Heathcliff coming. He hailed me and asked 
in a low voice whether my master was really 
on his deathbed, or whether people exaggerated 
his illness. 

‘No, my master is dying,’ I replied: ‘it’s 
true enough. And instead of rambling with his 
sweetheart on the hills, your son also ought to 
be in bed, under the supervision of a doctor.’ 

‘Get up, Linton! Don’t grovel on the ground 
there! Get up directly!’ cried his father sternly. 
“Take my hand, and stand on your feet. 
You would imagine I was the devil himself, 
Miss Linton, to excite such horror. Be so kind as 
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to walk home with him, will you? He shudders 
if I touch him.’ | 

‘Linton!’ whispered Catherine, ‘I can’t go to 
Wuthering Heights! Papa has forbidden me.’ 

But Linton clung to his cousin, and begged 
her frantically to accompany him. We couldn’t 
understand what was terrorising him, but he 
seemed on the edge of being shocked into idiocy. 

Catherine walked Linton into Wuthering 
Heights and to my surprise, Mr Heathcliff pushed 
me in as well, shut the door and locked it also. 

‘Give me that key!’ exclaimed Catherine, 
stepping up, her black eyes flashing. 

Heathcliff looked up, possibly reminded, by 
her voice and glance, of the person from whom 
she inherited it. But he recovered speedily. 

‘Now, Catherine Linton,’ he said, ‘stand off.’ 

But she applied her nails and teeth pretty 
sharply on his iron muscles, and Heathcliff dealt 
her a shower of terrific slaps on both sides of her 
head. My effort to save her was silenced by a 
touch on the chest. Catherine put her two hands 
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to her temples, and looked unsure whether her 
ears were off or on. : 

‘I know how to discipline children, you see,’ 
said the scoundrel, grimly. Then he went out, 
saying he would look for our horses. 

Meanwhile, Linton had retreated into a corner 
and stayed, as quiet as a mouse. His anguish 
had reduced as soon as we entered Wuthering 
Heights, so I guessed he had been assigned with 
leading us here, and, that accomplished, he was 
no longer in terror for himself. I told him to 
explain what his father wanted. 

“Give me some tea first,’ he answered. 
‘Catherine, you've let your tears fall into my cup. 
Give me another.’ 

Catherine pushed another to him, and wiped 
her face. 

‘Papa wants us to be married,’ he said. ‘He’s 
afraid of my dying before uncle if we wait; so we 
are to be married in the morning, and you are to 
stay here all night.’ 

‘Ellen, I’ll burn that door down, but I'll get 
out,’ said Catherine. 
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That made Linton start up in alarm for his 
dear self again. 

‘I must relieve my own father from this cruel 
suspense,’ she replied, ‘If you hinder me— Linton, 
I love papa better than you!’ 

Meanwhile, our jailor was back. He ordered 
Linton to bed, and the latter left like a cowering dog. 

Catherine looked up at Heathcliff, and 
instinctively raised her hand to her cheek, where 
he had hit her. 

‘Mr Heathcliff, let me go home!’ she begged, 
weeping bitterly. ‘I'll marry Linton right now, if 
I may go to Thrushcross Grange afterwards. Or | 
send Ellen, at least, to let papa know I’m safe! 

‘Let him dare force you!’ I cried. “There’s law 
in the land, thank God!’ 

‘Weep away,’ said Heathcliff, ignoring me. ‘It 
might be your chief diversion hereafter. As for 
your papa, I shall enjoy myself remarkably in 
making him miserable.’ 

And he took us upstairs and locked us into 
Zillah’s chamber. Neither of us slept that night. At 
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seven o'clock Heathcliff came, and took Catherine 
away. Two or three hours later, Hareton brought 
me food. He was a model of a jailor: surly, deaf 
and dumb to my entreaties. 

And there I remained imprisoned for five 
nights and four days. 
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Chapter Sixteen 


The Death Of Edgar 


On the fifth afternoon, Zillah let me out. Heathcliff 
had told her that Iand Cathy had been sunk in the 
Blackhorse marsh for days, and he had rescued 
us. I said that her master was a scoundrel, and 
hurried downstairs. 

The house was filled with sunshine and 
seemed empty except for Linton who lay on the 
chair, sucking a stick of candy. 

“Where is Miss Catherine?’ I demanded sternly. 

‘She’s upstairs and sick,’ he replied; “We won’t 
let her go now. Papa says I’m not to be soft with 
Catherine: she’s my wife, and it’s shameful that 
she should want me to die, so that she may have 
my money.’ 
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He closed his lids, as if he meant to sleep. 

“Master Heathcliff,’ I said, ‘have you forgotten 
all of Catherine’s consideration for you? And 
believe your father’s lies? As to your money, she 
doesn’t even know that you will have any. She’s 
sick yet you leave her alone, up there ina strange 
house! You who know what it is to be neglected!’ 

‘She cries all the time and doesn’t let me sleep,’ 
he answered crossly. 

‘Is Mr Heathcliff out?’ I inquired, perceiving 
that it was useless to expect sympathy from him. 

‘He’s talking to Dr Kenneth; who says uncle 
is dying, truly, at last,’ he replied, ‘I’m glad, for I 
shall be master of the Grange after him. Catherine 
always spoke of it as her house. But it’s mine: 
papa says everything she has is mine.’ 

‘Papa struck her hard,’ he continued. 
‘Afterwards, she made me look at her cheek cut 
on the inside, and her mouth filling with blood; 
and then sat down with her face to the wall. She 
hasn’t spoken to me since, and looks so pale and 
wild, I’m afraid of her.’ 
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THE DEATH OF EDGAR 


‘And where is the key to your room?’ I asked, 
innocently. 

‘Oh,’ he cried slyly. ‘I shan’t tell you where it 
is. It’s our secret.’ 

I considered it best to send a rescue for my 
young lady from the Grange. My fellow-servants 
were mighty glad to see me, and know that 
Catherine too was safe. I went up to Mr Edgar 
immediately. How changed I found him, even in 
those few days! Though his actual age was thirty- 
nine, he looked much younger and vulnerable — 
awaiting his death with sadness and resignation. 

I told him what had happened, withholding 
the really nasty bits concerning Linton’s character; 
I didn’t want to disturb his last days with 
information that he didn’t have the power 
to change. 

He guessed his enemy’s chief purpose was to 
secure his property to his son yet why he didn’t 
wait till his death was a puzzle to my master, 
being ignorant of his nephew's failing health. 
However, instead of leaving Catherine’s fortune 
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at her own disposal, he determined to put it in 
the hands of trustees for her use during life, and 
for her future children. Then it wouldn't fall to 
Heathcliff, should Linton die. 

I sent for the attorney for changing the will, 
and dispatched four armed men to free Cathy 
from her jailor. Mr Green sent word that he 
couldn’t come before morning. The four men 
returned saying that Heathcliff had said that 
Catherine was too ill to go out. I resolved to storm 
the Heights the day after. 

Happily, when I had gone downstairs at three 
o’clock to get some water, I heard a sharp knock. | 
The harvest moon shone clearly outside, and 
my own sweet little mistress sprang on my neck 
sobbing, “Ellen, Ellen! Is papa alive?’ 

‘Yes,’ I cried, ‘yes, my angel, he is! God be 
thanked, you're safe with us again!’ 

She told me that her anguish had at last forced 
Linton to incur the risk of freeing her. She wanted 
to run upstairs to her father immediately, but 
I begged her to tell him that she would be happy 
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with young Heathcliff. She soon understood why 
I was asking her to utter this lie. 

And so Catherine supported her father calmly 
in his last moments, and he died blissfully with 
her at his side. 

Catherine sat with him till sunrise. Mr Green, 
the lawyer, arrived at dinner time; he had sold 
himself to Heathcliff, and hence his delay in 
obeying my master’s summons. He gave all the 
servants notice except me. He also tried to insist 
that Edgar Linton should not be buried beside his 
wife, but in the chapel, with his family. There was 
my master’s will, however, to check that. 

The evening after the funeral, my young lady 
and I were seated in the library, when Heathcliff 
walked straight in without announcement, and 
shut the door. 

‘I’ve come to fetch you home,’ he told Cathy. 
‘My son’s such a cobweb! My presence affects his 
nerves as a ghost; and he sees me often, though 
I’m not near. Hareton says he wakes and shrieks 
all night, and calls you to protect him from me; 
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and, whether you like your precious mate or not, 
he’s your concern now.’ | 

‘He is,’ said Catherine. “You cannot force us to 
hate each other. I dare you to hurt him when I am 
by! He has a bad nature — he’s your son—but I’ve 
a better one, to forgive it. And your cruelty arises 
from your greater misery; aren’t you lonely, like 
the devil, and envious too, like him?’ 

“You shall be sorry!’ said her father-in-law, 
“Go, witch, and get your things!’ 

When she was gone, I began to beg for Zillah’s 
place at the Heights, but he told me to be silent. 
Then, turning abruptly to the fire, he started 
speaking. ‘I’ll tell you what I did yesterday! I got 
the gravedigger to remove the earth off her coffin 
lid, and I saw her face again! I’ve bribed the man 
to pull a side off each of our coffins when I’m 
laid there, so that I can sleep my last sleep with 
my frozen cheek against hers. And by the time 
Linton gets to us he’ll not know which is which!’ 

“Wicked, Mr Heathcliff!’ I exclaimed, “weren’t 
you ashamed to disturb the dead?’ 
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‘Disturbed her?’ he exclaimed. ‘No! She has 
disturbed me, night and day, through eighteen 
years — continuously — remorselessly!’ 

‘You know I was wild after she died; and 
eternally praying that she return to me her spirit!’ 
he continued. ‘The day she was buried, I went to 
the churchyard in the evening. It was snowing. 
Conscious that merely two yards of loose earth 
divided us, I thought to have her in my arms 
again. I got a spade and was digging with all 
my might, when I seemed to hear a sigh from 
someone above. Then I felt the warm breath of 
another sigh, close at my ear. I knew it was no _ 
living thing; but, as certainly as you perceive your 
own existence, so certainly I felt that Cathy was 
there: not under me, but on the earth. A sudden 
sense of relief flowed from my heart through 
every limb. I was unspeakably consoled. Her 
presence remained while I re-filled the grave, 
and it led me home. And since then, I’ve been 
the sport of that intolerable torture! When I am 
in the house, it seems she is outside; when 
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I am out, I hurry to return, for she must be at the 
Heights! And when I sleep in her chamber, she is 
always either outside the window, or sliding back 
the panels, or entering the room; I almost see her, 
and yet I do not! She shows herself, as she often 
was in life, a devil to me!’ 

“Now, since seeing her, I’m pacified —a little. 
Now you'll have a better chance of keeping me 
underground, when I get there! It was a strange 
way Of killing: not by inches but by fractions of 
hairbreadths, through eighteen years!’ 

Heathcliff paused and wiped his forehead; 
his hair clung to it, wet with perspiration. When 
Catherine returned, he asked her to leave her 
pony and accompany him on foot to the Heights. 
My dear little mistress kissed me goodbye. Her 
lips felt like ice. 
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Chapter Seventeen 


Catherine’s Loss 


Zillah told me later that Linton had passed away 
with Catherine helplessly shut in with him day 
after day, and Heathcliff refusing to call a doctor. 
The housekeeper, afraid of losing her position, 
hadn't helped her and nor had anybody else. 
After his son’s death, Heathcliff had shown her 
Linton’s will. He had bequeathed the whole of 
his, and what had been her, moveable property, 
to Heathcliff, making Catherine destitute. 
Catherine had come down a fortnight later, 
dressed in black, her yellow curls combed back 
behind her ears. Naturally, after what she had 
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gone through, she had been distant - ‘as chill as 
an icicle, and as high as a princess’, as per Zillah. 

“Hareton lifted down some books for her 
otherwise too high to reach,’ said Zillah. 
‘Emboldened by her acceptance of his help, he 
stood behind her as she examined them, and 
even started to point out what struck his fancy 
in certain old pictures. His attention became, by 
degrees, quite centred in the study of her thick 
silky curls and, perhaps, not quite aware of what 
he did, but attracted like a child to a candle, he 
put out his hand and stroked one curl, as gently 
as if it were a bird. He might have stuck a knife 
into her neck, she started so.’ 

‘Get away this moment! How dare you touch 
me?’she cried. Hareton recoiled, and sat down in 
the chair very quietly. After a while, he whispered 
to me to request her to read to us.’ 

‘All of you will be good enough to understand 
that I reject any pretence at kindness you have 
the hypocrisy to offer!” she cried. “When I would 
have given my life for one kind word, you all kept 
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CATHERINE’S LOSS 


your distance. I’m driven down here by the cold; 
not either to amuse you or enjoy your society.’ 

From then on, Zillah had been as stiff as 
she was. She said Catherine snapped at the 
master himself and grew more reckless and 
venomous daily.” 

With this, Mrs Dean finished her tale, saying 
that she could see no remedy to Catherine’s 
misery unless she remarried. 

“You smile; but why do you look so lively 
when I mention her, Mr Lockwood?” she asked 
me. “And why have you asked me to hang her 
picture over your fireplace? And why — ?” 

“Stop, my good friend!” I cried. “My home is 
in the busy world,.and to its arms I must return.” 


KREKSK 


Yesterday I rode out to Wuthering Heights, to 
inform my landlord that if he may look out for 
another tenant to take my place after October. 
Catherine hardly noticed me. She sat in a 
stool by the window, carving figures of birds 
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and beasts out of the turnip-parings in her lap. 
However, she read the letter Mrs Dean had sent 
her eagerly enough. } 

“T have no materials for writing back to her,’ 
she said. ‘Not even a book from which I might 
tear a leaf. Mr Heathcliff destroyed them all 
except for some Latin and Greek, and some tales 
and poetry in Hareton’s room— which he must 
have stolen though they are useless to him.” 

Hareton blushed crimson. 

“Mr Hareton wanted to increase his 
knowledge,” I said, coming to his rescue. 

“And wants me to sink into stupidity in the, 
meantime,” answered Catherine. “Yes, I hear him 
trying to spell and read to himself and pretty 
blunders he makes! He has selected my favourite 
pieces out of deliberate malice.” 

Hareton’s chest heaved in silence a minute. 
He left the room and returned with half a dozen 
volumes. 

“Take them! I never want to see them again!’ 
he said. 
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She refused, saying he had already dirtied 
them. Shame at Catherine’s scorn, and hope of 
her approval, had been his first prompters to self- 
betterment, and so Hareton, humiliated beyond 
endurance, seized the books and threw them into 
the fire. He was leaving the room hastily when 
Heathcliff entered. 

‘T look for his father in his face, but I find her 
every time! he muttered, and walked moodily in. 

I was invited to dinner, and a cheerless meal 
it was, with Mr Heathcliff, grim and gloomy, 
on the one hand, and Hareton, absolutely dumb, 
on the other. I bade goodbye early, reflecting 
that it would indeed have been wonderful for 
Mrs Linton if she and I had struck up an 
attachment, as her good nurse desired, and 
escaped this dreary landscape for the lively world. 
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Chapter Eighteen 


Catherine And Hareton 


1802. —This September on my journey toa friend’s 
house, I unexpectedly came within fifteen miles of 
Gimmerton. I thought that I might as well settle 
matters with my landlord, and thus save myself 
the trouble of visiting again. 

I was surprised to find a new housekeeper 
at the Grange. She informed me that Mrs Dean 
lived up at the Heights now. Asking her to keep a 
room and a meal ready for me, I started towards | 
the Heights. Gradually, all that remained of day 
was an amber light along the west but I could 
see every pebble and every blade of grass by a | 
splendid moon. To my surprise, the gate yielded 
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to my hand. A fragrance of wallflowers wafted 
from the homely fruit trees. | 

- Both doors and lattices were open; and the 

sight of the inmates moved me to a mingled sense 
of curiosity and envy. 

“Con-trary!” said a voice as sweet as a silver 
bell. “That for the third time, you idiot! Recollect, 
or I'll pull your hair!” 

“Contrary, then,” answered another, in deep 
but softened tones. “And now, kiss me, for 
listening so well.” 

A young man, respectably dressed and 

_ seated at the table, was reading from a book. His 
handsome features glowed with pleasure and his 
eyes kept impatiently wandering from the page to 
~asmall white hand over his shoulder, which dealt 
him a smart slap on the cheek, whenever signs 
of inattention were detected. Its owner stood 
leaning behind him; her light, shining ringlets 
blending with his brown ones, and he couldn't 
have been so steady if he could see the striking 
beauty of her face. 
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As they left for a walk on the moors, I skulked 
round to the kitchen, where I found my old friend 
Nelly Dean sewing and singing “Fairy Annie’s 
Wedding”. Catching sight of me, she jumped up, 
crying —“ Why, bless you, Mr Lockwood! But all’s 
shut up at Thrushcross Grange!” 

“I’ve arranged to be accommodated there,” 
I answered. “I wanted to finish my business with 
your master before I leave tomorrow.” 

“About the rent? Then you must settle it with 
Mrs Heathcliff,” she observed, “or rather with 
me. She hasn’t learnt to manage her affairs yet.” 

I looked surprised. 

“Ah! You haven’t heard of Heathcliff’s death, 
I see,” she continued. | 

“When did Heathcliff die!” I exclaimed. 

“Three months ago.” 

And so she brought me a pint of ale, and told 
me the sequel of Heathcliff’s history. He had a 
“queer” end, as she expressed it. 

“I was summoned to Wuthering Heights, 
within a fortnight of your leaving us,” she said, 
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“T found Catherine greatly altered. She fretted 
and complained of loneliness, and had become 
whiny too. She seemed especially incapable of 
letting Hareton alone, always commenting on his 
stupidity and idleness. 

‘Hareton began to teach himself to read once; 
and, because I laughed, he burned his books: 
wasn’t he a fool?’ she exclaimed once. 

“And weren't you wicked?’ I asked. 

‘Perhaps I was,’ she went on ‘Hareton, if I gave 
you a book now, would you take it?’ 

She placed one of the books I had taken from 
the Grange on his hand; he flung it off, and 
muttered that he would break her neck. 

Her conscience clearly reproved her, but her 
cleverness was at work to correct the injury. She 
started reading things aloud to me, and when 
Hareton was there, she paused at an interesting 
part, and left the book lying about. But he was 
as stubborn. Instead of snatching at her bait, he 
and Joseph sat like automatons, smoking, one on 
each side of the fire, while Catherine yawned and 
sighed, and cried, and said her life was useless. 
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One afternoon, when she, I and Hareton were 
alone in the house, I heard her say ‘Hareton, I’ve 
discovered that I want—that I should really like 
you to be my cousin now. Hareton, Hareton, 
Hareton! Do you hear?’ 

‘Get away!’ he growled. 

‘No,’ she persisted, “I don’t know what to do 
to make you talk to me.’ 

‘I want nothing to do with you and your 
mocking tricks!” he answered. 

Catherine retreated to the window-seat chewing 
her lip, and trying, by humming an eccentric tune, 
to conceal a growing tendency to sob. 

‘You should be friends with your cousin, 
Mr Hareton,’ I interrupted, ‘as she repents of her 
sauciness. It would make you another man to 
have her for a companion.’ 

‘A companion’ he cried, ‘She doesn’t think me 
fit to wipe her shoes!’ 

‘It’s not I who hate you, it’s you who hate me!’ 
wept Cathy. 

‘You’re a damned liar,’ began Hareton, ‘Why 
have I made Mr Heathcliff angry, then, by taking 
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your part a hundred times? And that when you 
sneered at and despised me?’ 

‘I didn’t know you took my part,’ she answered, 
drying her eyes; ‘But now I thank you, and beg 
you to forgive me: what can I ask for?’ 

And she frankly extended her hand. He 
blackened and scowled like a thunder cloud, but 
Catherine must have instinctively understood it 
- was stubbornness, and not dislike, that prompted — 
this conduct; for, after remaining an instant 
undecided, she stooped and gently kissed him 
on the cheek. The little rogue thought I hadn’t 
seen her, and returned to her seat by the window, 
quite demurely. 

Hareton was very careful, for some minutes, 
that his face should not be seen. Meanwhile, 
Catherine wrapped a handsome book neatly in 
white paper, tied it with a bit of ribbon, addressed 
it to “Mr Hareton Earnshaw,” and asked me to 
deliver it. 

‘Tell him, if he accepts, I’ll come and teach him 
to read it properly,’ she said. 
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I conveyed the message. And when she 
heard the slight rustle of the covering being 
removed, she stole away and quietly took her 
seat beside her cousin. Hareton trembled, and 
his face glowed. 

‘Say you forgive me, Hareton, do.’ 

He muttered something inaudible. 

‘You'll be my friend?’ asked Catherine. 

‘No, you'll be ashamed of me every day of 
yout life,’ he answered. 

‘So you won't be my friend?’ she said, smiling 
as sweet as honey, and creeping close up. 

I overheard no further distinguishable talk, 
but on looking around again, I saw two such © 
radiant faces bent over the page of the book, that 
I didn’t doubt that the treaty had been ratified 
on both sides. 

When Joseph came home, he was perfectly 
shocked at his favourite’s tolerance of Catherine’s — 
proximity. He solemnly spread his large Bible 
on the table, and overlaid it with dirty bank- 
notes from his day’s transactions. Then, sighing 
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deeply, he asked Hareton to carry the money 
to Heathcliff. 3 

“Hareton, I’ll bring some more books to- 
morrow, she called. 

The closeness grew rapidly. Hareton was 
not to be civilised with a wish, and my young 
lady was no paragon of patience but both their 
‘minds tending to the same point — one loving and 
desiring to esteem, the other loving and desiring 
to be esteemed. 

“Mr Lockwood, today I’m glad you didn’t try 
to win her heart. Both Hareton and Catherine 
are, in a way, my children, and there won't be a 
happier woman than myself on their wedding 
day!” said Mrs Dean. 
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Chapter Nineteen 


Heathcliff’s Hell 


The next day Catherine persuaded Hareton to 
clear a large space of currant and gooseberry 
bushes, and I found them busy planning a garden 
together. I was terrified; the black currant was the 
apple of Joseph's eye. 

Though Heathcliff was growing more and 
more disinclined to society, we still all ate together. 
I asked Catherine not to talk to Hareton in his 
presence; she said she wasn’t going to. The next 
minute, she was sticking primroses in his porridge. 

Suddenly Joseph appeared at the door, 
quivering and furious—the outrage on his 
precious shrubs had been detected. Heathcliff 
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said he wasn’t ready to intervene in a quarrel 
between myself and him. ; 

‘It isn’t Nelly — she was never so handsome as 
to steal anybody’s soul!’ moaned the old man. 
‘It’s that wicked girl who has bewitched Hareton. 
Hareton has forgotten all that I’ve done for him, 
and gone and dug up the grandest currant trees 
in the garden!’ 

“We just wanted to plant some flowers,’ 
explained Catherine. 

“Who the devil gave you leave to touch a stick 
about the place?’ demanded her father-in-law, 
much surprised. “And who ordered you to obey 
her?’ he added, turning to Hareton. 

The latter was speechless; his cousin replied — 
‘You shouldn’t grudge me a few yards of earth, 
when you've taken all my land!’ 

‘And my money,’ she pursued recklessly. “And 
Hareton’s land, and his money.’ 

Heathcliff seemed confused a moment: he 
grew pale and rose. 

Hareton tried, under his breath, to persuade 
her to go. | 
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It was too late: Heathcliff had seized her hair. 
Hareton attempted to release her, requesting him 
not to hurt her. Heathcliff’s black eyes flashed; 
he seemed ready to tear Catherine in pieces. 
Suddenly his fingers relaxed; he gazed intently 
into her face. Then he drew his hand over his 
eyes, seemed to collect himself and, with forced 
calmness, told Catherine to leave. 

Later I heard Hareton sternly scold his cousin, 
when she tried to tell him of Heathcliff’s conduct 
to his father. He said he wouldn't hear a word 
against him: if Heathcliff were the devil himself, 
he would stand by him. How she would like him 
to speak ill of her father? 

Understanding that Hareton was attached to 
Heathcliff by ties stronger than reason could break, 
and attempting to loosen them would be cruel, 
Cathy showed a good heart thereafter, in avoiding 
expressions of dislike concerning Heathcliff. 

So they were friends again. I felt extremely 
soothed and comforted to watch them. I had 
raised them both at some time. His honest, warm, 
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and intelligent nature rapidly shook off the clouds 
of ignorance and degradation; his brightening 
mind brightened his features. I could hardly 
fancy Hareton to be the same individual I had 
met before. 

With dusk, Heathcliff returned. He came 
upon us quite unexpectedly, and had a full view 
of us three, before we saw him. And though he 
was twenty-three and she eighteen, their faces 
were eager as those of children, lit up by the red 
fire-light. 

They lifted their eyes together to Heathcliff: 
perhaps you've never noticed that their eyes are _ 
precisely similar, and they are those of Catherine 
Earnshaw. I suppose this resemblance disarmed 
Heathcliff; he walked to the hearth in evident 
agitation, and signed them away. He asked me 
to remain. 

‘It is a poor conclusion, isn’t it?’ he observed 
broodingly. ‘I labour like Hercules to demolish 
the two houses, and when everything is in my 
power, I find the will for revenge has vanished!’ 
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“Nelly, a strange change is approaching; I’m 
in its shadow at present. I take so little interest in 
my daily life that I hardly remember to eat and 
drink. Those two who have left the room are 
the only objects which I still notice, and their 
appearance causes me pain amounting to agony. 
Five minutes ago Hareton seemed not a separate 
human being, but a personification of my youth,. 
His startling likeness to Catherine connected 
him fearfully with her. That, however, is the least 
potent reason for capturing my imagination, 
for is there anything that doesn’t recall her? | 
I see her features in the very flags of this room, 
in every cloud, every tree and in every object! 
The faces of ordinary men and women—my 
own features— mock me with a resemblance. 
The entire world is a dreadful reminder that 
. she existed, and that I’ve lost her! Well, Hareton 
reminds me of my wild endeavours to hold my 
right, my degradation, my pride, my happiness, 
and my anguish but it’s madness to repeat these 
thoughts to you!’ 
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“What do you mean by a change, Mr Heathcliff?” 
I asked, alarmed at his manner. “You don’t feel 
ill, do you?’ 

“No, Nelly, I’m not ill.” he answered. 

“Are you afraid of death?’ I pursued. 

“Afraid? No,’ he replied. ‘I’ve neither a fear, 
nor a presentiment, nor a hope of death. With my 
health and healthy living, I ought to remain above 
ground till there is scarcely a black hair on my 
head. And yet I cannot continue in this condition! 
I have to remind myself to breathe—almost to 
remind my heart to beat! I have a single wish, and 
my whole being has yearned towards it so long, 
and so unwaveringly, that I’m convinced it will 
be reached — and soon — because it has devoured 
my existence. O God! It has been a long fight; 
I wish it were over!’ . 

“Mr Lockwood, if he hadn't revealed these 
things himself, not a soul could have guessed his 
state of his mind. He was just the same as ever, 
only fonder of solitude, and perhaps still more 
quiet in company,” Mrs Dean said. 
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Chapter Twenty 


The Unquiet Dead 


Heathcliff started avoiding us at meals next. He 
ate perhaps once in a day. 

One morning when he had returned, after 
being out all night, I was surprised to see that 
he looked strangely different. He was pale, and 
shivered, but not with chill or weakness; he had 
a strange glitter in his eyes, and breathed very 
quickly. He skipped breakfast. 

_ At dinner, he accepted a heaped-up plate from 
my hands, as if to make amends for fasting. He 
was going to start eating, when suddenly he 
seemed to lose the inclination. Putting his food 
down, he looked eagerly towards the window, 
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THE UNQUIET DEAD 


then rose and went out to the garden. Hareton 
went to ask why he wasn’t eating. 

‘He seemed uncommonly pleased,’ he reported. 
‘Only I made him impatient by speaking to him 
twice; and then he told me to be off to you: he 
wondered how I could want the company of 
anybody else.’ 

Later that night when I carried a candle and - 
his supper to him, I found him leaning against 
an open window. The fire had smouldered to 
ashes; the room filled with damp air. It was so still 
that the murmur of the stream could be heard. 

Suddenly a light flashed on his features, and 
oh! What a start I got! Those deep black eyes! 
_ That smile, and ghastly paleness! In my terror, the 
candle was extinguished, leaving me in darkness. 

I hurried out in a foolish state of dread, and 
asked Joseph to kindle the master’s fire, for 
I dared not go in myself again. 

Heathcliff declined supper and retired to the 
chamber. Its window is easy for anybody to get 
through; and I wondered whether he intended 
another midnight walk. 
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‘Is he a ghost or a vampire?’ I wondered. 
I had read of demons. But then, remembering 
how I had nursed him in infancy, and followed 
him foolishly through all these years. 

‘But where did he come from at all, the little 
dark thing, harboured by a good man?’ mused 
I, and dozed off. 

In the morning, I found him giving clear, 
minute directions to Joseph concerning some 
farming business, but he spoke rapidly, and had 
the same excited expression. I put coffee before 
him. He drew it nearer, and then, resting his arms 
on the table, started surveying something on the 
opposite wall, with glittering, restless eyes — and 
he smiled. I'd rather have seen him gnash his 
teeth than smile so. 

“Mr Heathcliff!’ I cried, ‘Don’t, for God’s sake, 
stare as if you saw an unearthly vision.’ 

‘Don’t, for God’s sake, shout so loud. And 
refrain from prying, and you'll see nor hear 
anything to frighten you!’ he said irritably, and 
slowly walked down the garden path and out 
through the gate. 
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He returned after midnight, and shut himself 
into the room below. Unable to sleep with 
a hundred idle thoughts crossing my mind, 
I descended. He was pacing restlessly, and 
muttering detached words. The only one I could 
catch was the name of Catherine, coupled with 
some term of affection or suffering, and spoken 
as if he spoke to a person present. Desiring to end 
his ordeal, I started stirring the kitchen fire noisily. 
He opened the door immediately, and asked me 
to light him a fire. 

‘Tomorrow morning I'll send for Green,’ he 
said. “I haven’t written my will yet; |wishI could . 
destroy my property from the face of the earth.’ 

‘Let your will be: you'll be spared to repent of 
your many injustices yet!” I said. “I never expected 
that your nerves could be so disordered, but 
the way you've passed these last three days is 
troublesome. Do take some food, and some rest.’ 

‘You might as well ask a man struggling in 
the water to rest within arms’ reach of the shore, 
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than ask me to eat or rest!’ he replied. ‘As to 
repenting of my injustices, I’ve done no injustice, 
and I repent of nothing. However, Nelly, when 
I’m dead, mind that the gravedigger obeys my 
directions concerning the two coffins! I wish be 
carried to the churchyard in the evening. You 
and Hareton may accompany me. I require no 
minister. I’ve nearly attained my heaven; and 
don’t desire that of others. And if you ignore my 
instructions, you shall have proof enough that the 
dead are not destroyed!’ 

I told him plainly that his strange talk and 
manner frightened me. 

‘I believe you think me a demon,’ he said, 
laughing dismally: “Well, there is one who won't 
shrink from my company! She’s relentless.’ 

At dusk he returned to his chamber. Throughout 
the night, he groaned and murmured to himself. 
Hareton anxiously fetched the doctor, but 
Heathcliff didn’t let him in, and bid us be damned. 

Next day, as I was taking my morning walk 
round the house, I observed the master’s window 
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swinging open, and the rain driving straight in. 
He cannot be in bed, I thought: those showers 
would drench him through. 

I unlocked the door with another key, and 
quickly pushing the panels aside, peeped in. 
Heathcliff was there, lying on his back. His eyes 
met mine so keen and fierce, I started and then 
he seemed to smile. His face and throat were 
washed with rain; the bed-clothes dripped and 
he was perfectly still. The lattice, flapping to 
and fro, had grazed one hand that rested on the 
sill; no blood trickled from the broken skin, and 
when I touched him, he was cold, and stark dead! 

I combed his long black hair from his forehead. 
I tried to close his eyes, to extinguish if possible, 
that frightful, life-like gaze of joy before anyone 
else see it. They wouldn’t shut, and seemed to 
sneer at my attempts; and his parted lips and 
sharp white teeth sneered too! Overcome with 
cowardice again, I cried out for Joseph. 

‘The devil's carried off his soul,’ he cried, ‘How 
wicked he looks, grinning at death!’ 
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I thought he would dance round the bed. 

I felt stunned, and started remembering 
the past with a sort of oppressive sadness. But 
poor Hareton, the most wronged, suffered the 
most. He sat by the corpse all night, pressing its 
hand and kissing the sarcastic, savage face that 
everyone else shrank from. 

We buried him, to the scandal of the whole 
neighbourhood, as he wished. Hareton, with a 
streaming face, dug green sods, and laid them 
over the mound himself: it’s now as smooth 
and lush green as its companion mounds — and I 
hope its tenant sleeps as soundly. You'll read, on 
his headstone, only the single word comprising 
his name and the date of his death. 

But the country folks swear on the Bible that 
he walks: some speak of having met him near the 
church, and on the moor, and even within this 
house. Idle tales, you'll say, and so say I. Yet that 
old man by the kitchen fire says he has seen the 


two of them looking out of his chamber window 
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on every rainy night since his death, and recently 
an odd thing happened to me too. 

I was going to the Grange one dark evening — 
threatening thunder — and, just at the turn of the 
Heights, I encountered a shepherd boy, crying 
terribly. His lambs were skittering about, and 
wouldn't be guided. 

“There’s Heathcliff and a woman over 
there,”he blubbered, “and I dare not pass.” 

I saw nothing. Still, I don’t like being out in 
the dark now and I don’t like being alone in this 
grim house. I shall be glad when they shift to the 
Grange after their wedding on New Year’s Day, 
and shut up this house.” 

“For the ghosts to inhabit?” I observed. 

“No, I believe the dead are at peace,” said 
Nelly. “It’s not right to speak of them with lack 
of respect.” 

At that moment the garden gate swung open; 
the ramblers were returning. 

“They are afraid of nothing,” I grumbled, 
watching them approach. “Together, they would 
brave Satan and all his legions.” And quickly 
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pressing a remembrance into Mrs Dean hands, 
and ignoring her rebukes, I made my escape 
through the kitchen. 

On my way back, I took a diversion towards 
the kirk, and sought out the three headstones: 
the middle one half-buried in the heath; Edgar 
Linton’s harmonised by turf and moss; Heathcliff’s 
bare still. 

_ [lingered there watching the moths fluttering 
among the flowers, and listening to the soft wind 
breathing through the grass, wondering how 
anyone could ever imagine unquiet sleep for the 
sleepers in that quiet earth. 
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About the Author 
# Emily Bronté 


Emily Bronté (1818-1848), the second of the three famous Bronté 
sisters, was born in Yorkshire, North England, to Maria Branwell 
and Patrick Bronté, a clergyman. The Brontés were mostly educated 
at home. They enjoyed reading literature immensely also started 
creating their own imaginary worlds and characters. 

In 1846, a joint volume of poems by the three Bronté sisters 
was published. Wuthering Heights was published in 1847 under the 
pseudonym Ellis Bell. Although condemned by the prim Victorians 
for its vivid descriptions of violence and amoral passion, it went on 
to become a classic of English literature. 

Emily remains a mysterious figure, interpreted by critics as being 
a reclusive and tortured genius, a lover of nature and of “wild, free 
creatures and things”. She died of tuberculosis at the age of 30 years. 


= Characters 


Heathcliff - Arguably the main protagonist of Wuthering Heights, the 
love between him and Catherine Earnshaw forms the pivot of the 
novel. Heathcliff is unrelentingly vengeful and capable of limitless 
cruelty and treachery to secure his ends. But when he loves, it is 
an intense, unconditional love which haunts him to the grave and 
defines the course of his life. 


Catherine Earnshaw - The daughter of Heathcliff’s foster father, 
old Mr Earnshaw, sister to Hindley, and later, the wife of Edgar 
Linton. Catherine is beautiful, a free spirit and loyal in her own way, 
but can also be childishly unreasonable, provocative and spiteful. 
Her inability to choose between Edgar Linton, the epitome of 
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breeding and culture, and the raw, uneducated Heathcliff becomes 
her undoing. 

Hindley Earnshaw - Catherine’s brother, elder to her by about eight 
years. He sees Heathcliff as a usurper, bullies him to the best of his 
ability as a child, and reduces him into a servant when he comes 
into power as an adult. 

Frances Earnshaw - Hindley’s wife, whom he brought home 
unannounced during his father’s funeral. She is frail, but is young 
and fresh-complexioned, with sparkling eyes. She is more or less 
an amiable character, and she and Hindley dote on each other. 
Hareton Earnshaw - The only son of Hindley and Frances. He 
remains devoted to Heathcliff despite the ill treatment. Cathy and he 
eventually become lovers. He is soft-hearted under a rough exterior. 
Old Mr Earnshaw - The father of Catherine and Hindley. He is a 
kind and charitable gentleman, but an indulgent father. 

Mrs Earnshaw - The mother of Catherine and Hindley. She dies 
two years after Heathcliff joins the family. 

Edgar Linton - The siblings Edgar and Isabella Linton are residents 
of Thrushcross Grange, and are about the same age as Catherine. 
Edgar is a complete antithesis to Heathcliff, both physically and 
spiritually; as a child, he is spoilt and holds on to his mother’s apron 
strings; as a lover, he is soft-hearted, gentle, handsome, cultivated 
and rich; as a husband, he is capable of tender, ardent and enduring 
love; later, he is a loving father to Cathy. 

Isabella Linton - Edgar’s younger sister and later sister-in-law 
to Catherine. She becomes infatuated with Heathcliff and elopes 
with him when she is eighteen. To her credit, Isabella doesn’t allow 
Heathcliff to use her to manipulate Edgar after marriage. She 
escapes her husband and settles near London. In time, she gives 
birth to Linton. She passes away after about 12 years. 

Mr and Mrs Linton - The parents of Edgar and Isabella and the 
proprietors of Thrushcross Grange. They are a middle-aged, 
affluent, kind indulgent parents. 
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Linton Heathcliff - Linton is the son of Heathcliff and Isabella. He 
is slim and frail, with flaxen hair and languid blue eyes. He learns 
of his father’s existence only after his mother’s death, when he is 
twelve. Heathcliff seizes him from Edgar, to whom his mother had 
bequeathed him, and brings him up indolently. 

Cathy Linton - She is the daughter of Catherine Earnshaw and 
Edgar Linton. She has “the Earnshaws’ handsome dark eyes, but 
the Lintons’ fair skin and small features, and blonde hair”. She is 
high-spirited yet sensitive though sometimes saucy and perverse. 
Ellen Dean - Referred to as “Nelly” by most of the characters, she 
is the narrator of the story, and is more of a family member than a 
servant. She is a kind, forgiving and a loyal servant to Edgar, and 
later, when she serves Heathcliff. 

Mr Lockwood - Mr Lockwood rents Thrushcross Grange. He is 
presumably quite rich. He is the one who begins the story in first- 
person, then lets Mrs Dean (Nelly) take over. 

Dr Kenneth - The doctor from Gimmerton, present on most occasions 
in the novel when people are ill, having babies or dying. He is a 
“plain, rough man”. He is frank too, and is the first to tell Nelly of 
Isabella’s possible elopement with Heathcliff. 


= Questions 


Chapter 1 

¢ Why is Mr Heathcliff’s residence called “Wuthering Heights”? 

¢ Why does Mr Lockwood find “Wuthering Heights” inhospitable? 
Chapter 2 


¢ Was Mr Lockwood's dream of the waif merely a dream, or was the 
chamber really haunted? 


¢ What did Mr Lockwood see Heathcliff do that discomfited him? 
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Chapter 3 

¢ Why was the relationship between Hindley and Heathcliff antagonistic? 

° How did Mr Earnshaw die? 

Chapter 4 

° How was Catherine different after her return from Thrushcross Grange? 

* In what way did Nelly wish to help Heathcliff? 

Chapter 5 

¢ What was Hindley’s response to his wife’s death? 

¢ Why did Catherine need to “adopt a double character”? 

Chapter 6 

* How was Catherine's love for Heathclif different from that for Edgar? 

¢ Why did Nelly think Catherine was unprincipled? 

Chapter 7 

* Describe the alteration in Heathcliff after three years of absence. 

¢ Why did Heathcliff return to Wuthering Heights? 

Chapter 8 

¢ Why did Heathcliff thank Catherine for telling him Isabella’s “secret” ? 

* Do you think Catherine’s fit was real? 

Chapter 9 

¢ How did Catherine work herself up into a brain fever? 

¢ How did Catherine wish to be buried? 

Chapter 10 

¢ Why was an apology pencilled in at the bottom of Isabella’s “dry 
and cold” note to her brother? 

° Describe the degeneration in Hindley’s appearance. 

Chapter 11 

¢ How does Heathcliff compare his love for Catherine to Edgar’s love for her? 

¢ What did Heathcliff do on visiting Catherine’s coffin? 

Chapter 12 

¢ What strategy did Isabella use to secure her escape from Heathcliff? 

¢ How does Nelly compare Edgar and Hindley? 
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Chapter 13 

e What is Nelly’s assessment of Hareton after thirteen years? 

° How did Heathcliff receive his son from Nelly? Why does he say he 
will endure him despite detesting him? 

Chapter 14 

° How did the housekeeper of Wuthering Heights describe Linton to Nelly? 

° Why did Heathcliff want Cathy and Linton to meet? 

Chapter 15 

° With what lie did Heathcliff induce Cathy to meet Linton? 

e After decoying Cathy and Nelly to the Heights, how did Linton’s 
behaviour change? 

Chapter 16 

¢ How was Heathcliff consoled as well as tortured on the night 
of Catherine’s burial? 

¢ How does Heathcliff wish to be buried? 

Chapter 17 

° Why was Hareton trying to teach himself to read? 

¢ What was Hareton’s response to Cathy's insults accusation? 

Chapter 18 

° Why was Mr Lockwood surprised on seeing Cathy and Hareton 
again after a gap of time? 

¢ Why and how does Cathy make up to Hareton for her former misbehaviour? 

Chapter 19 

¢ Why do you think Heathcliff paused to collect himself in the midst 
of beating up Cathy? 

° Why did Hareton rebuke Cathy? 

Chapter 20 

* Why does Nelly describe Heathcliff's death as “queer” and why does 
she feel scared of Heathcliff some time prior to his death? 

¢ In what condition does Nelly discover the dead Heathcliff? 
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WUTHERING HEIGHTS ~ 


Emily Bronté 


Wuthering Heights is an engrossing novel of love and revenge set 
in the bleak Yorkshire moors. It deals with the themes of intense, 
passionate love and the destructive effects of hate. The novel is also 
a social commentary on class prejudice prevalent at the time. 


The story follows Heathcliff, a homeless boy of mysterious origins, 
from childhood till his death in his early 40s. Brought up by a kind 
gentleman, he falls into degradation after his foster father’s death, 
and is treated as a servant by the gentleman’s son. When the girl 
for whom he has a passionate, obsessive love chooses to marry 
someone else with more prospects and cultivation, he goes away 
and returns after several years as a rich and educated gentleman. 
The rest of the story describes the unending cycle of his revenge 
on the people who he believes have ruined his life, and the effects 
of his vengefulness on his own tortured nature. 


This enduring novel continues to haunt the popular imagination 
and has been adapted in many plays and films. 
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